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WHEN I had agreed to accept the honour which the managers 
of the Richmond Athenzum were good enough to propose to 
me, that, namely, I should deliver the Inaugural Address on this 
occasion, my first task was to determine about what I should 
speak to you. I reflected accordingly on the objects of your 
institution, and it seemed to me that these could be summed up 
in the improvement of the heart and of the head: in other 
words, in the promotion of sweetness and of light. 

I asked myself then whether I could do better than choose as 
my subject the distinguished man, lately taken from us, whose 
name is so closely identified with that phrase—I mean 
Mr. Matthew Arnold ; and thus it came about that his life and 
writings are the subject to which I invite your attention 
to-night. 

He was the eldest son, as you all know, of Dr. Arnold, of 
Rugby, who died in 1842, at a comparatively early age, after 
producing so remarkable an impression upon his own time. The 
elder Arnold was far inferior to his son in that fairest gift of 
destiny to mortals which we call genius, but was soon carried 
into the foremost files of his age and country by a fervid and 
exalted character, by his very considerable talents as a writer, 
by his general ability, and by his possession of that strange 
power more valuable than genius itself to those whose lot it is to 
bear rule in any sphere—that power to which Goethe gave the 
name of “the demonic,” and which, so far as I know, has never 
been better designated. 
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He died, as I have said, early, and before, I am afraid, he fully 
appreciated the merits of his eldest son. 

The mind, however, of Matthew Arnold, more widely sympa- 
thetic and more quick to appreciate merit of a kind very different 
from his own, did full justice to his father, as any may see who 
will read the noble poem entitled “ Rugby Chapel.” 

In Mr. Arnold’s last year at Rugby he was a successful 
candidate for one of the Balliol Scholarships. With him was 
elected James Riddell, a man of exquisite nature, built on the 
lines of Keble, who died too soon for his fame and for his friends. 
These two, as they were at College, have been admirably 
described in one of the best poems of a contemporary at the 
University, long afterwards well known as Principal Shairp of 
St. Andrews :— 


“ Among that scholar band the youngest pair 

In hall and chapel side by side were seen, 
Each of high hopes and noble promise heir, 

But far in thought apart—a world between ; 
The one wide welcomed for a father’s fame, 
Entered with free, bold step that seemed to claim 

Fame for himself, nor on another lean. 


“ So full of power, yet blithe and debonnair, 
Rallying his friends with pleasant banter gay, 
Or half-a-dream chaunting with jaunty air 
Great words of Goethe, catch of Béranger. 
We see the banter sparkle in his prose, 
But knew not then the undertone that flows, 
So calmly sad, through all his stately lay. 


“The other of an ancient name, erst dear 
To Border Hills, though thence too long exiled, 
In lore of Hellas scholar without peer, 
Reared in grey halls on banks of Severn piled : 
Reserved he was, of few words and slow speech, 
But dwelt strange power, that beyond words could reach 
In that sweet face by no_rude thought defiled.” 


When Mr. Arnold came to take his degree he had the fate 
which often befell men whose wide intellectual tastes seduced 
them from the regular curriculum, and missed his “ first.” Any 
disappointment which he may have felt on that score was 
abundantly made up for when in 1845 he was elected a Fellow 
of Oriel, the Common Room of which had for a long time been 
the most distinguished in Oxford, and the fountain from which 
issued that wonderful movement of 1833, which even those who 
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most absolutely reject its historical and philosophical teaching 
must admit to have marvellously enriched and adorned the life 
of England. 

Many and varied were the influences which acted upon him 
during his Oxford time. There was the charm of the place, so 
well reflected in the finest piece of prose which it has inspired,* 
and in one of his noblest poems in which he speaks of that 


“ Sweet City with her dreaming spires, 
She needs not June for beauty’s heightening.” 


There was the company of men like Clough, whom he has so 
admirably celebrated, and like Lord Coleridge, who has so 
admirably celebrated him. There was the study of the classics, 
more especially of the Greek classics, and of the Bible, to both 
of which he remained constant till the end came. 

There was Wordsworth, a close neighbour at Fox How, where 
most of Arnold’s vacations were spent. There was French 
literature, George Sand and a host of others; there were 
Franklin and Emerson and the Carlyle of middle life—not the 
worn old man whom some of us knew; there was Goethe, 
“ Europe’s sagest head ;” and lastly there was one who, although 
Mr. Arnold never belonged to his school of opinion, exerted over 
him that glamour which he has exercised over so many who 
belong to camps utterly distinct from his own. 

I know no description of Cardinal Newman more likely to be 
read as long as he is read, than that which Mr. Arnold gave in a 
lecture in America :— 

“Who could resist the charm of that spiritual apparition 
gliding in the dim afternoon light through the aisles of 
St. Mary’s, rising into the pulpit, and then, in the most entrancing 
of voices, breaking the silence with words and thoughts which 
were a religious music—subtile, sweet, mournful? I seem to 
hear him still saying, ‘ After the fever of life, after weariness and 
sickness, fightings and despondings, languor and fretfulness, 
struggling and succeeding ; after all the changes and chances of 
this troubled, unhealthy state, at length comes death, at length 
the white throne of God, at length the beatific vision.’” 

I do not know precisely when Mr. Arnold came under the - 
influence of M. de Sénancour’s ‘ Obermann,’ which left such deep 
traces in his mind, but I suppose it was between 1844 and 1846. 

In 1847 he left Oxford and became Private Secretary to Lord 

* ‘Essays in Criticism.’ 
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Lansdowne. In 1851 he married, and passing into the per- 
manent Civil Service was made an Inspector of Schools under the 
Committee of the Privy Council. From 1851 onwards, his life 
had few events of the kind which judicious biographers care to 
lay before the public, with the large exception of the publication 
of his successive works, his appointment to the Chair of Poetry 
at Oxford, and various tours, most of them undertaken in 
connection with his official duties. 

When we remember, however, that very much the larger 
portion of his time was given to official work, the wonder is that 
we have already so much from his pen. Although I followed 
his literary labours very closely from the time, now remote, when 
he published ‘The Strayed Reveller’ up to his death, I confess 
I was not prepared to find that, before I could feel justified in 
addressing you to-night, I had to look through or re-read so 
many volumes, 

Mr. Arnold’s writings are, I need hardly say, partly in prose 
and partly in poetry. I shall speak of his prose works first. 
These deal mainly with four great subjects—Education, Politics, 
Religion, and Literature, 

The Educational works need not detain us long. They are for 
the most part addressed primarily to specialists, and what their 
author had to say in them of general interest is repeated, for the 
most part, in compositions from his hand which belong to the 
other three classes. 

* * * * * * 

In the second class of Mr. Arnold’s writings I place the works 
which treat of politics. Of these the one to which I recur with 
least interest is ‘Friendship’s Garland,’ published in 1871; but 
made up to a large extent of letters which appeared at an earlier 
period. It contains many just remarks and a good deal of 
amusing satire; but it is so full of allusions which were of the 
moment momentary, that even one who lived in the midst of the 
political mé/ée of those times has a difficulty in recalling persons 
and things so long dead and buried. Few reasonable critics are 
likely to find in it “the bias of anti-patriotism ” which some have 
thought they discovered. It was the object of the writer to bring 
home to his countrymen some of their shortcomings, and he 
naturally enlarged on these in a way which would have been 
altogether out of place if his intention had been to give a strictly 
correct portraiture, dwelling as much on the lights as on the 
shades. Mr. Arnold could not, if he wished it, have painted as 
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faithful a picture of the respective merits and defects of ourselves 
and our nearest neighbours as Mr. Hamerton has lately done in 
his excellent book called ‘ French and English’ (the publication 
of which amounts to a real political good action) for this simple 
reason, that for one commonplace individual whom he had come 
across in France, he had, thanks to the accidents of his life, come 
across two hundred in England. On the Continent Mr. Arnold 
knew very few persons save those who are naturally thrown in 
the way of a distinguished Englishman provided with good 
introductions. I think the pith of what he had to say in 
‘Friendship’s Garland’ was very well put in the following 
sentence which I take from a letter which he addressed to me in 
the end of 1884, while I was at Madras :— 

“You will come back to an England where thoughts are 
current and things are discussed, which were not current or 
discussed when you went away; and perhaps in our present 
difficulties we are paying the inevitable penalty for our 
inhospitality to ideas while they are still ideas only.” 

I come next to ‘Culture and Anarchy.’ If that book were a 
new one and had to be reviewed now, a variety of observations 
would have to be made with regard to it, not altogether of an 
eulogistic character. Happily, however, that is not so. It is 
twenty years since it was given to the public, and there is 
nothing now worth doing in connection with it, but to point out 
how it;can be useful. No man who had been engaged in 
active political life would have written it, if even he could have 
done so; but no politician has lived in our days who has not, or 
would not have, gained by reading it. How suggestive it is! 
How many valuable ideas it made current! There is the 
distinction between Hebraism and Hellenism, both excellent in 
their way, each requiring the aid of the other. There is the 
division of our society into Barbarians, Philistines, and Populace 
—a division needing, as all rough-and-ready divisions do, great 
modifications and limitations, yet in the main correct. There is 
the truth which wants to be continually insisted upon now, quite 
as much as in 1869, that protest and disagreement in the field of 
religious thought, however necessary they may be in particular 
times and circumstances, are as far as possible from being good 
in themselves. There is the phrase to which I alluded at the 
commencement of this address, “ Sweetness and Light,” borrowed 
from Swift, but re-issued to us by him of whom I am speaking. 
There are well-merited denunciations of the weakness, a weak- 
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ness more apparent now than in 1869, which allows Anarchy to 
reign in our streets whenever a sufficient number of professional 
demagogues and professional philanthropists believe it to be for 
their joint interest that there should be an outburst of mob- 
violence. 

Lastly, for I must not linger too long on any one book, there 
is the explanation of what real culture, the only one worth 
talking about, means :—“ We will not stickle,” he says, “for a 
name, and the name of culture one might easily give up, if only 
those who decry the frivolous and pedantic sort of culture, but 
wish at bottom for the same things as we do, would be careful 
on their part, not, in disparaging and discrediting the false 
culture, to unwittingly disparage and discredit, among a people 
with little natural reverence for it, the true also. But what we 
are concerned for is the thing, not the name ; and the thing, call 
it by what name we will, is simply the enabling ourselves by 
getting to know, whether through reading, observing or thinking, 
the best that can at present be known in the world, to come as 
near as we can to the firm, intelligible law of things, and thus to 
get a basis for a less confused action and a more complete 
perfection than we have at present.” 

Mr. Arnold had, like all men of sense, who can condone his 
Indian follies, a great admiration for Burke, and did a useful 
work in editing a volume of that gifted man’s letters, speeches, 
and tracts on Irish affairs ; but his own essays on Irish subjects, 
although they contain of course much that is true, give us but 
little help in our present difficulties. The best of them is not 
contained in the volume called ‘ Irish Essays,’ but is that 
entitled ‘Irish Catholicism and British Liberalism,’ included 
amongst ‘ Mixed Essays.’ I commend to your careful study 
the passage, too long to quote in its entirety (but of which a 
portion will be quoted later on), lying between the words “ But 
when Ultramontanism” on page 118, down to the words 
“ materialising them ” on page 121. 

In the third class of Mr, Arnold’s writings I put those which 
deal mainly with religion, incidentally also with theology, but 
only incidentally. He left that science for the most part to 
persons whose pro‘ession obliges, or is supposed to oblige, 
them to make a profound study of it. Looking at these high 
matters, from the point of view of an educated layman, he 
endeavoured to bring into prominence the paramount impor- 
tance of right action. I suppose most people who think at all 
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will agree with him, however highly they may rate the 
importance of orthodoxy, going perhaps even a step or two 
in that direction beyond the Oxford undergraduate, who, 
questioned as to the respective value of faith and works, replied 
that “faith was all-important; but that a few good works 
added to it would do no harm.” 

Although, however, the view which is at the root of all 
Mr. Arnold’s religious writings is likely to find very general 
acceptance, there will be in every mixed assembly a hundred 
different views as to many of the collateral doctrines which he 
advances, and a hundred more as to his facts and illustrations. 
That being so, I need hardly say that I shall not either support 
or oppose any one of them, but only indicate very briefly the 
drift of his various religious works. 

Of Mr. Arnold’s writings on religious subjects, the one 
entitled ‘St. Paul and Protestantism’ is the first which I shall 
mention, Its chief object is to controvert the opinion expressed 
by M. Renan, that “after having been for three hundred years, 
thanks to Protestantism, the Christian Doctor par excellence, 
St. Paul is now coming to an end of his reign.” Mr. Arnold’s 
view is precisely the opposite: he considers that certain forms 
of Protestantism which have used and abused St. Paul are 
coming to an end: but he throughout tries to show that 
St. Paul’s doctrine was very different from that which has been 
usually connected in the last three centuries with that famous 
name. He goes, indeed, so far as to maintain that :-— 

“The doctrine of Paul will arise out of the tomb where for 
centuries it has lain covered ; it will edify the Church of the 
future, it will have the consent of happier generations, the 
applause of less superstitious ages.” 

Far be it from me to express an opinion as to which of the 
two is right, the great Frenchman, or the great Englishman. 
That is the secret of the future ; but I may mention, in passing, 
a curious incident which came back to my mind, as I was 
reading the book of which I am speaking, a short time ago. 

I was travelling some seventeen years since in the Troad 
with two friends, one of whom was the late Mr. Greg, the author 
of ‘Enigmas of Life’ and the ‘Creed of Christendom. I 
happened to have with me M. Renan’s ‘Life of St. Paul,’ and 
one evening at Alexandria Troas—a place as you will 
remember which was the scene of a very important event in the 
life of the Apostle (see Acts xvi.)—I read the last chapter aloud 
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to my companions. In his concluding paragraph M. Renan 
points out the fact that, although the influence of St. Paul has 
been great in some parts of Christendom, it has faded entirely 
from those countries in which he chiefly laboured. The final 
words are :—*“ Humanity, you are sometimes right, and certain 
of your judgments are just.” No sooner had I pronounced 
these words than the cry of the Muezzin came as a sort of 
“Amen” from a minaret hard by, testifying to the fact that not 
Paul but Mahomet was the prophet who ruled in those regions. 

‘Literature and Dogma,’ which appeared in 1873, is a far 
superior work, and one which few indeed can study, whether 
they agree with its conclusions or not, without learning a good 
deal. Its keynote is struck by the following words :-— 

“To understand that the language of the Bible is fluid, 
passing, and literary, not rigid, fixed, and scientific, is the first 
step towards a right understanding of the Bible. But to take this 
very first step some experience of how men have thought and 
expressed themselves, and some flexibility of spirit are necessary.” 

Strewn all through this book are passages or single sentences 
which many will be inclined to rate the higher the more they 
think of them, such for instance as this :— 

“And so when we are asked, ‘ What is the object of religion ?’ 
Let us reply, ‘Conduct.’ And when we are asked further, ‘What 
is conduct?’ Let us answer, ‘ Three fourths of life.’” 

* . 7 * ~ * 

I might go on citing passages of equal importance for the next 
hour, In the course of re-reading the book for the purposes of 
this address I marked about forty ; but I cannot afford to dwell 
longer upon it. Those who approach it with a desire to find 
fault can easily do so; there are pages which might well be 
omitted, but even for such critics, if they are persons of good 
faith, it will be instinct with light. 

In 1875 Mr. Arnold replied to some of the critics of ‘ Litera- 
ture and Dogma’ in a book called ‘God and the Bible,’ in the 
preface to which he says :— 

“* Literature and Dogma’ had altogether for its object, and so 
too has the present work, to show the truth and necessity of 
Christianity, and its power and charm for the heart, mind and 
imagination of man, even though the preternatural, which is now 
its popular sanction, should have to be given up. To show this, 


was the end for which both books were written.” 
* * e - 7 e 
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In Engiand ‘Literature and Dogma’ was treated, by a good 
many of those who wrote about it, as rather daring and even 
revolutionary in its criticism. Far different was its reception upon 
the Continent of Europe, where it attracted attention—some- 
what as the owl is said to do in the sunlight—as something 
emerging from the realms of darkness and out-worn superstition. 

* * * * * + 

It was chiefly with a view to oppose this opinion that 
Mr. Arnold wrote his “Last Essays on Church and Religion,’ 
which appeared in 1877, but not less was he careful to mark the 
distinction between his own ideas and the ideas of those who 
attached, as he would have put it, more value to extra belief 
than to conduct, or who were unable to see that a great many 
doctrines which have been accepted by all Churches are going 
like snow before the sun of June. 

The same idea underlies all the five papers of which the book 
is composed ; the most interesting part of which is perhaps that 
entitled “ Physiological Parallels,” intended to show how even 
the ablest men live in the moral and intellectual atmosphere of 
their generation, and may make grievous mistakes about matters 
of moment without forfeiting their character for ability and good 
sense, 

For Oxford men the two papers on Bishop Butler, delivered 
as lectures at the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution, will have 
very special interest. The last two, though quite worth reading, 
are of less value. 

Near the end of the book, however, on its last page, save one, 
is a single sentence which will probably be oftener quoted to- 
wards the end of the next century than it is likely to be now :— 

“ A Catholic Church, transformed, is, I believe, the Church of 
the future.” 

The same idea is expanded near the end of the Preface in a 
very memorable passage.* 

Mr. Arnold thought that it was not by insisting on the adhesion 
of the faithful to a series of wild guesses in the realm of the 
unknown, dignified by the name of dogmas, that the Catholic 
or any other Church would retain its hold over mankind. To 
use his own words :— 

“But, when Ultramontanism, Sacerdotalism, and Super- 
stition are gone, Catholicism is not, as some may suppose, gone 
too. Neither is it left with nothing further but what it possesses 


* Page xxx. 
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in common with all the forms of Christianity,—the curative 
power of the word, character and influence of Jesus, It is, 
indeed, left with this, which is the root of the matter, but it is 
left with a mighty power besides. It is left with the beauty, the 
richness, the poetry, the infinite charm for the imagination, of its 
own age—long growth, a growth such as we have described, 
unconscious, popular, profoundly rooted, all enveloping.” 

In pursuance of his idea of making the study of the Bible 
more useful and fruitful than it often is, Mr. Arnold published 
early in the “ seventies ” a little book called ‘ The Great Prophecy 
of Israel’s Restoration.’ 

This was intended for schools, and consists of the last seven- 
and-twenty chapters of what is misleadingly printed in our 
Bible as if it were the work of one person, and called the Book 
of Isaiah. 

Some ten or eleven years ago I spoke of this little book in an 
address delivered here in Richmond, at the “ Star and Garter,” 
with reference to which Mr. Arnold sent me a very interesting 
letter, in which he said that he had undertaken it with a good 
deal of hope, but that it had produced very little result. I do 
not know if that account of the matter would still hold good ; 
but, if it be so, it is an ugly blot on the scutcheon of those whose 
business it is to promote the intelligent reading of the Bible in 
schools. 

Some years later Mr. Arnold published another work closely 
allied to this, but treating of the earlier portion of Isaiah. It 
was not addressed, however, to the same persons as the other, 
but intended rather to be a companion to the Revised Version of 
the Old Testament. 

* * x * * * 

In the fourth class of his prose writings I put the works in 
which he deals with literature proper. In this field he was 
stronger than in politics or in the border-land between politics 
and philosophy. Compare his sureness of touch, for example, 
in his ‘Mixed Essays,’ first collected, I think, in 1879, when he 
is writing of George Sand as a novelist, or of Milton and 
Goethe, with his lecture on Equality, delivered at the Royal 
Institution. Even the paper on Falkland, the best political or 
quasi-political one in that volume, is blemished by rash judg- 
ments about matters which he had not fully studied. Still, what 
is really important in examining any man’s work is not to count 
his mistakes, but to number up his merits, to point out what he 
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has left that is good and useful to mankind. And how many 
of Mr. Arnold’s mistakes are outweighed twenty times over by 
the admirable concluding paragraph of that essay, very interest- 
ing in itself, doubly interesting, because, if I were asked to 
point out the finest page I,remember his father ever to have 
written, I should point to one in his ‘Lectures on Modern 
History,’ a page, which though written well-nigh fifty years ago, 
has the most remarkable bearing upon the events of our own 





time ; that which closes with the words :—* And such a martyr 


was Falkland.” It is too long to quote, and comes too near to 
burning political questions, even if it were shorter, to be 
properly quoted by me in this place; but here are the words 
of the son to which the same objection in no way applies :—“ But 
let us return to Falkland, to our martyr of sweetness and light, of 
lucidity of mind and largeness of temper. Let us bid him fare- 
well, not with compassion for him and not with excuses, but in 
confidence and pride. Slowly, very slowly, his ideal of lucidity 
of mind and largeness of temper conquers, but it conquers. In 
the end it will prevail; only we must have patience. The day 
will come when this nation will be renewed by it. But, O lime- 
trees of Tew and quiet Oxfordshire field-banks where the first 
violets are even now raising their heads, how often ere that 
day arrive for Englishmen shall your renewal be seen!” 
Probably Mr. Arnold’s best performance in criticism was the 
first series of his essays. Several of the papers contained in this 
volume will, I should think, long continue to be admired. 
Amongst the best is that on Marcus Aurelius, whilst the most 
notable of all was probably the one on Joubert. Most notable, 
I say, because in addition to being an excellent bit of literary 
work it was also a literary event, in that it made not a few 
people, by no means ignorant of Continental literature, familiar 
for the first time with the name and merits of one who has been 
to some of them, ever since, a beloved companion. To this 
volume belongs likewise the credit of first making generally 
known in England the beautiful diary of Eugénie de Guérin ; but 
her name was, so far as I know, first made familiar to some on 
this side of the Channel, long before Mr. Arnold’s article 
appeared, by another Fellow of Oriel, Mr. Charles Pearson, who, 
after writing the history of the Early Ages of England, went to 
help to make, in the capacity of a singularly wise and well- 
informed Minister of Public Instruction, the early history of 
Australasia. He it was who having fallen in, I think at Alengon, 
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with the book then only printed privately, disposed his 
English friends eagerly to welcome it when it first came 
amongst us. 

Another paper full of sane criticism admirably expressed is 
that on Heinrich Heine. Personally.I should not have spoken 
of that eminent man as a continuator of the work of Goethe ; 
they were too unlike for that, but I can hardly understand the 
fury with which Mr. Carlyle received the statement that he was 
such. I remember being present at the house of the sage of 
Chelsea when the conversation turned upon Mr. Arnold, who, by 
the bye, in the very paper I am dealing with, has spoken very 
justly and wisely of him. First, he tore Mr. Arnold to pieces for 
his unfortunate phrase about Heine being the continuator of the 
work of Goethe; then, having excited himself sufficiently, he 
turned upon Heine and wound up his tirade by declaring that 
gifted but wayward child of Israel to be a “filthy, fetid sausage 
of spoilt victuals.” All this did not mean much more than that 
he heartily disliked, at least for the time, the object of his 
denunciation. Posterity will never do Mr. Carlyle justice if it 
does not lay to heart that neither as a writer nor as a talker is 
he to be taken altogether seriously. Frequently, of course, he 
was very serious ; read, for instance, his paper on the death of 
Goethe, not surpassed, I think, by any pages he ever wrote ; but 
constantly he was not wholly serious, and the injudicious friends 
who treat him as a prophet are the worst enemies of his richly 
deserved, but of late rather blotted, fame. 

Excellent specimens of Mr. Arnold’s critical powers are like- 
wise the two essays on Byron and Wordsworth prefixed to his 
selections from these authors, whom he considered to stand out 
by themselves, believing that, “when the year 1900 is turned and 
our nation comes to recount her poetic glories in the century 
which has just then ended, the first names with her must be 
these.” 

He placed Wordsworth’s poetry on the whole above that of 
Byron. Whether his long association with the scenes where 
that great man spent so much of his life had something to do 
with his estimate or not, is an inquiry on which I need not enter 
now. 

Mr. Arnold’s ‘Discourses in America’ were giver partly to 
literature, partly to politics. The most important of them.—that 
on Emerson—belongs to the latter. It puts that writer very 
high indeed, too high I should say, above Carlyle for example. 
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Mr. Arnold indeed considered, for a moment only I hope, 
Mr. Emerson’s writings to be the most important prose work 
done in English in this century. That is a hard saying. I 
wonder if the most highly educated Americans would subscribe 
to it. 

As a lecturer Emerson must have produced astonishing effects, 
no doubt ; but I do not remember that Mr. Arnold ever heard 
him lecture. President Garfield told my informant that he heard 
a lecture from Emerson which was the beginning of his intel- 
lectual life. It affected him so powerfully, that when he came 
out of the room in which it was delivered the whole mountain 
which rose over the town seemed to be on fire. Yet, when he 
was asked what he remembered of it, the only sentence that 
came to his mind was something to this effect : “Mankind is as 
indolent as it dares to be.” Even as far back as my Oxford days, 
Emerson’s works, when merely read, did not produce anything 
like this effect upon my mind. Stimulating and fresh I found 
them, but nothing more. As a critic Mr. Arnold has been com- 
pared to Sainte-Beuve, for whom he had a great admiration and 
who spoke of him to me with much respect, and no doubt he 
had some of the merits of that eminent man, with a total absence 
of his moral defects. Mr. Arnold’s method, however, was very 
different, and to my thinking not so good. The method indeed 
of Sainte-Beuve seems to me quite perfect, and he gave to 
criticism the kind of continuous and all-engrossing toil which a 
Q.C. in immense practice gives to his profession. Towards the 
latter part of his life indeed, before he became a Senator, I have 
reason to think that he gave more, and that he found his labours 
terribly wearing. Mr. Arnold’s critical papers were merely 
essays written in the intervals of business, and, excellent as they 
are, would probably have been better, as well as more numerous, 
if he had been able to devote a larger part of his energies to 
them. Of English critics the one I have known who most 
resembled Saint-Beuve in the immense labour with which he 
hunted up the details of his subject was certainly Mr. Abraham 
Hayward. 

t- The second series of ‘ Essays in Criticism,’ though valuable, 
have not, I think, the brightness of the first. One paper in the 
volume, that upon Shelley, has been considered in some quarters 
to be unduly severe. Without expressing any opinion upon 
that subject I may mention that Mr. Arnold proposed, as will 
be seen presently, to write another paper upon Shelley, in which 
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I doubt not all the brighter lights would have been put in which 
might, in the opinion of reasonable admirers of Shelley, be 
required to complete the picture. 

Mr. Arnold’s lectures on translating Homer, and the preface 
to “Merope,” dealing with Greek Tragedy, are the productions 
of a man who was a supreme master of the subjects which he 
discussed. On the other hand, his book on Celtic literature, 
pleasant and instructive though it be, is avowedly, to use a 
happy phrase of his own, “upon a different plane.” An excellent 
sample of his criticism is the essay prefixed to the four volumes 
of English poetry, edited by his connection Mr. Ward. So is 
the paper on Gray, to whom Mr. Arnold himself has been 
compared. No man, however, could say of him what he said so 
truly of Gray, “ that he never spoke out.” 

Mr. Arnold’s great and abiding importance for the world is 
based, however, not upon his prose but upon his poetry. It is 
often said that it appeals only to a limited circle of readers, and 
that to the great mass which can enjoy, for example, such 
poems as “Marmion ” or a fine ballad, it says just nothing at all. 
It is a great privilege thoroughly to enjoy “ Marmion” and a fine 
ballad, but it is a greater one to enjoy “ Marmion” and a fine 
ballad and Mr. Arnold’s poems into the bargain. If the 
enormous machinery of education which has been called into 
existence in the last thirty years is producing any real effect on 
the national appreciation of literature, I should be led to augur 
that the readers of Mr. Arnolds poetry will be far more 
numerous thirty years hence than they were in his lifetime. 
The phase of thought which gave birth to most of these poems 
is one which, confined at first to a limited number of minds, has 
been and is spreading rapidly. It may be that the very 
circumstance which secures them, as I think, a largely increased 
circle of readers for some time to come, may militate against 
their permanent hold on the nation. It has been pointed out 
with much truth that one reflective poet after another, who has 
held the field for a considerable period, has ceased to interest, 
and lives only in the memory of a few scholars. That is so, but 
Mr. Arnold has the advantage over many of these, alike in 
ancient and in modern times, that he affirms nothing, except 
the duty of right action. I should be glad to think that a time 
is coming when thoughtful men will have found some definite 
answer to the obstinate questionings which beset Mr. Arnold ; 
but I cannot say that just at present the omens are very 
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propitious. Time will, however, make all speculations as to 
Mr. Arnold’s enduring fame superfluous ; so for the moment we 
may best spend our time in considering what his poems are. 

I shall refer throughout to the edition of 1885, and it may be 
most convenient to follow the poet’s own classification. I take 
then, first, the poems which are classed by him as early, and 
occupy the first part of the first volume.’ Of these “ Mycerinus,” 
“ Requiescat,” and a “Memory-Picture,” are each in its way 
quite exquisite, while the last part of the “Church of Brou” 
has hardly, I think, been surpassed by anything Mr. Arnold has 
written. It is so perfect that it loses nothing by a visit to the 
real Church of Brou, which is about as unlike in situation and 
character to that which Mr. Arnold imagined it, as it well 
could be. 

In the next division, that of the narrative poems, I should put 
“Tristam and Iseult” first, but the “ Forsaken Merman” comes 
very near it. 

Among the sonnets at the end of the first volume, most of 
which are good, and good sonnets are not abundant, I should 
give the palm to “ Monica’s Last Prayer,” the finest sonnet I 
think Mr. Arnold ever, wrote; but one or two of these printed 


amongst the early poems are also most remarkable. Most so 
perhaps is the second :— 


“Who prop, thou ask’st, in these bad days my mind.” 


In the second volume Mr. Arnold put first his Lyric, secondly 
his Elegiac poems. It is very difficult to make a choice amongst 
the former, and I have great hesitation in doing so; but I will 
venture, for the consideration of those who are reading 
Mr. Arnold for the first time, to recommend especially the fifth 
and seventh to “Marguerite,” “Dover Beach,” “The Buried 
Life,” “ The Future,” and “Calais Sands.” 

As for the Elegiac poems, they are with one or two exceptions 
quite in the front rank of all Mr. Arnold’s works; I will go 
further, and say that the “ Stanzas from the Grande Chartreuse,” 
the two long poems of which “Obermann” is the principal 
subject, “A Southern Night,” “Stanzas from Carnac,” and 
“ Thyrsis ” seem to me to be in the first rank of English poetry. 
“Thyrsis ” would not have been written if Milton had not given 
us “Lycidas,” and the great poet of the seventeenth century 
deserves some of the credit of his successor’s work; but to 
me, at least, the ring of “Lycidas” is less true than that of 
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“ Thyrsis,” and Lord Coleridge has reminded us that the subject 
of the former was not a close personal friend of the author, whilst 
Clough was united to Mr. Arnold by the intimacy of a life. 

The spell which ‘Obermann’ exercised over him was, as I 
have already hinted, a most important element in Mr. Arnold’s 
mental development ; but there was a period during which that 
remarkable book, which appeared in 1804, had an extraordinary 
influence over not a few. M. Sainte-Beuve gives a curious list 
in his ‘ Portraits Contemporains’ of the distinguished persons 
who came under its charm. Nevertheless, a little later in the 
century it had become quite a difficult book to get, and some- 
where about 1861 I had the greatest trouble in possessing 
myself of a very battered second-hand copy. I think it has 
been reprinted since, and in this decade of pessimism ought to 
have more readers than J imagine it has. Altogether apart 
from the ground tone of its philosophy, which was not that of 
the concluding years either of its author or of Mr. Arnold, it is 
well worth the study of those who like such works as ‘ Amiel’s 
Journal,’ a book almost better, by the way, in English than in 
French, so admirably has it been translated by Mr. Arnold’s 
niece, the far-famed authoress of ‘ Robert Elsmere.’ 

In the third volume are placed the dramatic or semi-dramatic 
pieces, very remarkable as intellectual efforts and with extremely 
fine things scattered through them, but labouring under the 
disadvantage that to enjoy them men must have drunk very 
deep at Grecian fountains. “Merope,” the drama which has 
excited perhaps least general interest, is an extremely careful 
and conscientious bit of work—how conscientious even in small 
things may be gathered from one little fact. I wrote to the 
author, after reading it for the first time, that the botany was 
curiously correct for a man who had never been in Greece. 
He replied that he had not introduced one single plant for 
which he had not a definite authority. This was the more 
interesting to me, because “ Merope” appeared yéars before his 
interest in flowers had passed from its dormant stage into very 
vivid life. It was not really till 1866 that this change took 
place thanks to the accident of his having been on a visit to a 
friend who was much interested in the flora of his neighbourhood. 
Long afterwards Mr. Arnold wrote to this friend :— 

“You have been much in my mind lately, for you first turned 
me to try and know the names and history of the plants I met 
with, instead of being content with simply taking pleasure in the 
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look of them, and you have at least doubled my enjoyment of 
them by doing so.” 

One of the most accurate of our critical botanists, himself a 
poet of no mean rank and a most careful student of poetry, once 
wrote to me of Mr. Arnold :—* Of all our poets he does flowers 
best.” Most poets, for that matter, drive those who are really 
fond of flowers to despair. Our moderns are bad enough, but 
who I wonder was the unhappy man who first made the fame of 
the Amaranth and the Asphodel. These herbs have indeed 
much to thank him for. 

“Empedocles on Etna” is, I will not venture to say, superior 
to “Merope,” but it interests me much more, and it has the 
immense advantage of containing some passages which can 
hardly fail to be read as long as men read English, ¢.g., the 
one beginning :—“ The track winds down to the clear stream ;” 
and that other :— 

“ Far, far from here 
The Adriatic breaks in a warm bay 
Among the green Illyrian hills.” 

The last division, described as “ Later Poems,” consist of two 
elegies upon household pets—a Dachshund and a Canary, both 
perfectly beautiful in their kind, and a composition of a very 
different character, the noble lines on the greatest of the Deans 
of Westminster—perhaps the most illustrious Churchman, with 
the exception of the author of the ‘Christian Year,’ who was 
born, and died, in our times in the Anglican Communion. I know 
nothing Mr. Arnold has written which so well reflects his latest 
self as he was known to those who had the blessing of his 
friendship. 

If I am asked what I think will be Mr. Arnold’s permanent 
place among English poets, I am constrained to answer that I do 
not know. It depends upon many things which it is impossible 
to foresee. I was amused some weeks ago to read, in a very 
important periodical, a most elaborate article which confidently 
asserted that he will have a high place amongst our minor poets. 
I doubt very much indeed whether the anonymous writer of the 
article to which I allude can see much further into futurity than 
his neighbours, and feel far from sure that Mr. Arnold’s place 
will be amongst our minor poets at all. I myself should be 
inclined to put him very high, higher than some names in our 
literature which are far better known. I have -not, however, to 
learn that in judging of poetry what men of science call “the 
VOL. VII.—NO. XXXIX. x 
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personal equation ” is to be most carefully regarded, and in all 
weighing of literary merit I am less and less inclined to insist 
on what pleases me being necessarily likely to give general 
pleasure. 

. ” * * * + 

Any one who was describing the character of Mr. Arnold 
would have much to tell of the gaiety which stood out from a 
background of something very like Stoicism, of that charming 
boyishness which never left him, no, not in the last instant of his 
existence, of his affection for his friends, of his love for animals, 
of his pleasure no less in his garden than in wildnature. “Can 
all Prussia produce such a golden holly?” he wrote to me after 
returning from Berlin to Painshill. 

I am not, however, attempting to describe his character ; and 
the events of his life, as I have said, other than the publication 
of his numerous works, were so few that, having briefly touched 
upon most of these, I have little more to add. He resigned his 
position as School Inspector after thirty-five years’ service, in 
1886, and the short span which remained to him was free from 
official duties. Honours of various kinds had been coming to 
him for many years, though fewer than they would have been in 
a country where education was more closely connected with the 
State. We have no Academy in England, and he pointed out, 
long ago, some of the disadvantages, counter-balanced no doubt 
by advantages, which accrue to us from the want of one. We 
have, however, other institutions more or less like what the 
French Academy was before Richelieu connected it with the 
Government, and of these Mr. Arnold was a member during his 
later years. 

How suddenly he was summoned hence in the year 1888, 
while he still had, to all appearances, some time before him in 
which he might enrich our literature, and when he still cherished 
many plans of travel and study, is fresh in the remembrance of 
all; but I may mention one or two particulars which are less 
generally known. 

He had been in the habit for many years of keeping an 
extremely brief diary, far too brief to be in any way useful 
except to himself. This diary was kept in a small long book, 
with Sunday at the top of each page, and the other six days 
following it in order. This volume he also used as a memo- 
randum book, noting his engagements for the coming week. 
Sunday was, however, a day of leisure with him, and, having no 
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engagements to enter, he devoted the blank space for that day 
to copying out in it some brief passage which had attracted him 
in his reading. In doing this he did not confine himself merely 
to the Sunday which was passing over him, but filled up a few 
Sundays ahead if he chanced to have lit upon any passages 
which he desired particularly to remember. If these passages 
are ever collected they will form one of the most cherished 
treasures in the library of every scholar. For Sunday, the 
15th of April, in the year before last, he had entered the following 
words put together from several verses in Ecclesiasticus :— 
“Weep bitterly over the dead as he is worthy, and then comfort 
thyself, drive heaviness away, thou shalt not do him good, but 
hurt thyself.” On the opposite page stood, of course, Sunday, 
April 22nd. Under it he had entered another passage from 
Ecclesiasticus :—‘ When the dead is at rest, let his remembrance 
rest, and be comforted for him when his spirit is departed from 
him.” It was on the first of these days that he died. 

A short time after I heard this I mentioned it to Mr. Arnold’s 
and my very old friend, the Dean of Salisbury, who said to me, 
“Do you remember what his father wrote in his diary the day 
before he died?” and then showed me the passage. The words 
were :—“ How nearly can I say ‘Vixi!’” He also died on a 
Sunday. It would be difficult to find a more curious coincidence 
in the story of a father and a son, 

In the diary of which I have spoken Mr. Arnold had an 
excellent habit, more characteristic perhaps of the well-trained 
official than of the man of letters, of carefully noting down, at 
the commencement of the year, in his clear, exquisite hand, the 
names of all the books he meant to read during its course, and 
the subjects on which he meant to write. At the commence- 
ment of 1888 he entered six subjects. I forget what the first 
three were, but I suppose he did write upon them for they were 
carefully stroked through by him; but the last three on which 
he had not written when death surprised him were, Shelley's 
poetry, Vauvenargues, and the ‘Récit d’une Sceur.” There 
was, as I have hinted already, a special reason why it was 
desirable he should write on the first of these subjects. As to 
the second, there was no French writer, during the course of last 
century, an article on whom from Mr. Arnold’s pen I should 
have been so anxious to read ; while as to the last, if I searched 
through the whole range of literature, I could not find any book 
more thoroughly worthy to be the last subject of contemplation 
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to one who had ever obeyed the injunction :—* Whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things 
are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report, if there be any 
virtue, if there be any praise, think on these things.” And such 
assuredly was he. The Lord Chief Justice of England has, in 
pages which it would be an impertinence to praise, but which all 
should read, paid a noble tribute to his life-long friend, 
supplementing his own words by those in which Tacitus spoke 
his farewell to Agricola, and by Gray’s lovely Latin lines on the 
death of Mr. West. I will quote but one sentence of Lord 
Coleridge’s own, ending therewith an address which has, I fear, 
extended to an unreasonable length :— 

“Few souls ever passed away with more hopes of acceptance, 
few lives more unstained have been led from childhood to old 
age, few men have ever gone into that silent void where if there 
are no smiles there are no tears, and where, if hearts do not beat, 
they cannot be broken, leaving behind them such passionate 
regrets, such daily, hourly desire for communion which the 
grave forbids, for friendship which death has ended.” 


MOUNTSTUART E. GRANT DUFF. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
ILL-NATURED MRS. DELAMERE. 


“Look down upon us!” ejaculated Sir George Brett, laughing 
heartily at so preposterous a notion ; “it would puzzle her to do 
that, I think. In order to look down upon people, one must be 
placed above them, and it is evident that she does not occupy 
that position with regard to us. Really, my dear Caroline, you 
are disposed to be rather too hard upon poor little Marcia.” 

“ Why in the world you should always speak of her as if she 
were a child, George, I cannot imagine,” Lady Brett returned. 
“ She is thirty, or very near it, she certainly has not much of the 
innocence of youth, and never since I have known her has she 
been little. I did not say that she had any right to look down 
upon us; but’as a matter of fact she does, and she loses no 
occasion of showing it, and she will probably show it to-night. 
Not, of course, that that is of any consequence.” 

If Sir George had believed such a thing to be possible, he 
would have thought it of very great consequence ; but he did 
not and could not believe anything of the sort. There had been 
passages of arms between his wife and Eustace’s wife; more 
than once he himself had been drawn into the fray, and he had 
even been obliged to speak his mind pretty plainly to his 
brother. These family differences had, however, been less 
frequent of late, he had no desire that they should be renewed, 
and, although he considered it likely enough that Marcia’s pretty 
head might have been turned by the attentions paid to her in 
high quarters, he did not suspect her of the enormity laid to her 
charge. He therefore contented himself with remarking : 
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“Marcia’s manner is occasionally distant, I have noticed. In 
all probability, a symptom of shyness rather than of pride.” 

It was now Lady Brett’s turn to laugh, and she did so. She 
was one of those agreeable people who seldom laugh unless they 
are angry, and whose laughter is high, dry and unmirthful. She 
was explaining to her husband that, whatever might be her 
sister-in-law’s shortcomings, timidity was scarcely to be counted 
amongst their number, when the first of the guests whom they 
were about to receive at dinner was announced and interrupted 
her. 

Sir George and Lady Brett’s dinner-parties were done on a 
very large scale. There was a superabundance of food, a super- 
abundance of people to devour it, and one might have said that 
there was a superabundance of servants, only that, perhaps, is 
not possible. With regard to the composition of these assem- 
blages very little trouble was taken. So long as Lady Brett did 
not bring two deadly enemies together (and even this occurred 
from time to time through inadvertence), she conceived that she 
had fulfilled the whole duty of a hostess, and, when she saw four- 
and-twenty gloomy countenances congregated round her board, 
she did not feel that she was in any way responsible for their 
gloom. The countenance of Mr. Brett, who arrived early, was 
gloomier than usual, and this his sister-in-law at once noticed. 
She greeted him with her accustomed air of compassion, pressing 
his hand and saying : 

“My dear Eustace, how ill you are looking! What have you 
done with Marcia? Was she such a long time arranging her 
dress before the glass that you came upstairs without her ?” 

“I am quite well, thank you,” answered Mr. Brett, with a 
touch of fretfulness (for there was nothing that he hated so 
much as to be told that he was looking ill) ; “but Marcia, I am 
sorry to say, is not. She has gone to bed with avery bad head- 
ache, and I must beg you to accept her sincere apologies.” 

There was not much chance that she would either accept 
them, or place faith in their sincerity. Of this he was fully 
aware, and he was ready to submit patiently to any censure that 
might be passed upon the defaulter; but it seemed a little 
hard that he should be punished for what was assuredly no sin 
of his. 

“Oh, a headache?” said Lady Brett, with a repetition of her 
wrathful laugh. “Dear me! Well, I am sorry you thought it 
necessary to come without her, Eustace; a note. would have 
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done quite well. And now, you see, we shall be an uneven 
number.” 

“Shall I go away again?” asked Mr. Brett. 

“Oh, of course not; I didn’t mean that. But it is rather 
tiresome ; because I shall have to re-arrange everything now.” 
And, seeing her husband at her elbow, she derived some con- 
solation from saying to him, with a meaning smile, “ Marcia is 
not going to honour us with her company to-night. She has— 
ahem !—a bad headache.” 

“Oh, indeed!” answered Sir George. “I am sorry to hear 
that.” 

Sir George had bushy grey eyebrows which, when he was 
displeased, met above his snub nose and gave the upper part 
of his face an appearance of truculence which was somewhat 
ludicrously contradicted by the insignificance of his mouth 
and chin. He had, however, a long upper lip; so that a 
physiognomist might have guessed the man to be vindictive and 
obstinate, notwithstanding—or possibly on account of—the 
weakness of his character. His brother, who understood him, 
knew that he never forgave an affront, and was not surprised to 
hear him say : 

“Dinner engagements sometimes bring on a headache, I 
believe. We must endeavour to do what in us lies to prevent 
the recurrence of such attacks in Marcia’s case.” 

Obviously the matter could not be allowed to rest there; so 
Mr. Brett drew his brother aside for a moment and began : 

“IT very much regret that Marcia has been compelled to 
disappoint you ” 

“Oh, not at all!—no disappointment at all, I assure you,” 
interrupted Sir George. “ Marcia has only to please herself and 
she will please us; pray tell her so from me. Humble as we 
are, we have no desire to entertain reluctant guests.” 

Poor Mr. Brett sighed irritably. “I cannot tell you whether 
Marcia is or is not reluctant to be your guest, George,” said he ; 
“her tastes and mine differ, and we do not often communicate 
them to each other. But, to the best of my belief, her headache 
is quite genuine, and I can honestly say that I do not think she 
is in a fit state to dine out. She has been very much upset by 
parting with our boy, whom we left at school to-day.” 

Sir George looked slightly mollified ; but perhaps he deemed 
it beneath his dignity to come out of the sulks without more 
ado ; for he only observed: “It is a wise rule to keep appoint- 
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) ments, even at the cost of some personal inconvenience. If I 
| had not adhered to that rule through life, I suppose I should 
| have been in the Bankruptcy Court before now.” 
| The younger brother fell back, feeling that there was no more 
i to be said. His anticipations had been fully verified ; George 
had taken offence, and what made this additionally vexatious 
was that, by his way of thinking, George had some right to take 
i offence. It was quite true that appointments ought to be kept, 
and it was probably also true that Marcia might have kept hers 
| by making a small effort. But Marcia did not choose to make 4 
efforts in the required direction, and his own were obviously 
useless. He wished with all his heart that he had stayed at 
home, instead of coming in vain to this dismal banquet. 
| Presently the door was flung open, there was a little stir 
! among the company, and he was introduced to a Mrs. Delamere, 
a thin, faded woman, whose dress was cut very low, whose 
| cheeks were painted, and whose yellow hair, or wig, was be- 
| sprinkled with diamonds. He bowed and offered her his arm 
| mechanically. It was a matter of perfect indifference to him 
| whether the person beside whom he was doomed to sit through 
| two weary hours was young or old, fat or thin, coloured or plain. 
He thought of a few commonplaces to utter for her benefit, and 
1 | scarcely listened to her replies. After they had taken their 
! seats at the dinner-table she began to talk about the pictures in 
i the Academy, which seemed to show a lamentable lack of 
i original ideas on the part of so smart-looking a lady; but 
| | possibly she had her reasons for bringing forward that thread- 
| 





| bare topic, and Mr. Brett pricked up his ears when he heard her 
| mention the name of Archdale. , 
i “T like Mr. Archdale’s pictures,” Mrs. Delamere was saying, 
“but—perhaps I had better not go on, though. He is a great 
friend of yours, isn’t he?” 
/ “No; onlya slight acquaintance,” answered Mr. Brett, turning 
) his tired eyes interrogatively towards his neighbour. 
| “Oh, not a great friend of yours? I thought perhaps he 
| might be, as he is such a very great friend of your wife's. 
. Though, to be sure, that isn’t always a reason, is it ?” 
“You may safely abuse him, if that is what you wish to 
do,” replied Mr. Brett ; for, notwithstanding his coldness and | 
/ insensibility, he thought, as most men do, that women have no 
business to be impertinent unless they are pretty. re 
Mrs. Delamere was not disconcerted. “I wasn’t going to 
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abuse him,” said she, “ but I confess that I don’t particularly like 
him. He is rather too much of a professional lady-killer for my 
taste.” 

“ Oh, he is a professional lady-killer, is he?” asked Mr. Brett, 
absently. 

“Your acquaintance with him must indeed be slight if you 
haven’t discovered that yet. Why, it is the man’s sole raison 
@étre—socially speaking, I mean. I don’t quarrel with him for 
flirting, because of course he is good-looking, and perhaps he 
can’t very well help himself, but he shouldn’t parade his 
conquests as he does. It is hardly fair play, you know.” 

Eustace Brett might look dull, and it was not surprising that 
he should look dull, seeing that he generally felt so, but he had 
wit enough to understand the insinuation and dignity enough to 
resent it. He said: “I was not aware that Mr. Archdale 
paraded his conquests; but, if he does, you are, no doubt, quite 
right in disapproving of his bad taste. Personally, I do not feel 
sufficient interest in him to care very much whether his taste is 
good or bad.” 

“ Although he is such a great friend of your wife’s?” asked 
the irrepressible Mrs. Delamere. 

“With regard to questions of taste, my wife is at least as 
good a judge as I. If, therefore, Mr. Archdale is a great friend 
of hers—but I am not convinced that he is—that would, to my 
mind, be presumptive evidence in his favour. I should imagine 
that you have been misinformed about him, but really it does 
not signify.” 

Not without a certain effort did Mr. Brett thus snub a willing 
witness. Clearly Marcia had been guilty of some indiscretion 
which this woman knew all about and was eager to communicate 
to him, but he could not receive such testimony. He looked 
her straight in the face, and she returned his gaze steadily, 
dropping the corners of her mouth with an air of mocking com- 
miseration. But she was cowed. He had at least the poor 
satisfaction of knowing that, whatever calumnies might be upon 
the tip of her tongue, she had not the courage to let them pass 
her lips in his presence. She did not trouble him with much 
more of her conversation after this, and, as the lady who was 
placed upon his left hand took no notice of him, he sat mute, 
thinking his own thoughts and wishing for the end of the 
outrageously long menu. 

To those who have allowed their minds to dwell upon the 
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idea of eternity it must always be a consolatory reflection that 
in this world, at any rate, all things are finite, and even Sir 
George Brett’s dinners, like the east winds of spring and the 
sermons of certain ecclesiastics, moved towards an appointed 
end, though of course it was not easy to realize this so long as 
they were in full swing. At a quarter to eleven the ladies left 
the dining-room, and then Sir George, who had apparently 
recovered his good humour, was kind enough to address some 
amiable remarks to his brother. 

“So you’ve got rid of that young scrapegrace of yours, eh ? 
A very good thing, too! He’ll have some chance to show what 
stuff he is made of now. I’m sure I hope he will turn out well, 
for it looks as though he would be the only one of his generation 
to bear our name.” 

There was a significance about this observation which may 
not have been wholly unintentional, but it scarcely affected 
Mr. Brett, whose mind was otherwise engaged. He was himself 
so honest, so upright, so strictly true to his narrow code of 
morality, that he could not suspect his wife of disloyalty without 
a sense of personal humiliation. He did not, in truth, suspect 
her of anything worse than folly ; but it was not very pleasant 
to him to suspect Marcia even of that, and it was very far from 
pleasant to him, when he went up to the drawing-room, to see 
Caroline rise, with an air of joyous alacrity, from the sofa upon 
which she had been sitting beside Mrs. Delamere and make 
straight for him. For he at once perceived that he was about to 
be informed of something that he would rather not hear. 

Lady Brett, as her habit was, wasted no time in circum- 
locution, but drew him aside and said bluntly : 

“Eustace, I want to speak to you about Marcia. You know 
me well enough to know that I am not malicious, and that her 
having treated me so unceremoniously as she has done to-night 
and on former occasions would never make me wish to do her 
an injury. But, for her own sake, to say nothing of yours, I 
feel I ought to tell you that she is being talked about in a way 
which should not be allowed to go on. You don’t go out, so 
you cannot see or hear what takes place in society ; but it seems 
to be notorious that that man Archdale is always at her elbow, 
and that he makes a boast of—well, I am afraid I must call it 
her infatuation for him. You know—or perhaps you don’t 
know—that there was a fancy fair at the Albert Hall this after- 
noon, which was patronised by all the great ladies. For some 
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reason or other, Mr. Archdale is also patronised by the great 
ladies just now, and I am told that at one of their stalls he was 
selling some water-colours and sketches of his, amongst which 
was a portrait of your wife, inscribed ‘Marcia.’ Everybody 
who knew her recognized it at a glance, and naturally everybody 
wondered what business he had to make use of her Christian 
name.” 

“If he did that,” answered Mr. Brett siowly, “he was very 
impertinent. I have, however, no grounds for supposing that 
his impertinence was sanctioned by my wife. Mrs. Delamere is 
your informant, I presume.” 

“Tt was from Mrs. Delamere that I heard about the sketch ; 
others have told me that Marcia and Mr. Archdale are in- 
separable. Personally, I have no ambition to force my way 
into aristocratic houses ; I do not belong to the aristocracy by 
birth, and I am contented with the position which it has 
pleased Providence to assign to me. Therefore I am obliged to 
judge of Marcia’s conduct by hearsay.” 

“ Quite so,” agreed Mr. Brett, with some slight asperity ; “and, 
if you are obliged to judge of it at all, Mrs. Delamere’s authority 
may, for anything that I know to the contrary, be an excellent 
one for you to base your judgment upon. For my own part, I 
should hesitate to rely implicitly upon it, because Mrs. Delamere 
struck me as ill-natured, and I dare say she may once have been 
pretty.” 

Lady Brett frowned and tossed up her chin. “Oh, my dear 
Eustace,” said she, “that accusation of jealousy is such a very 
stale one to bring against women, and yet every man who makes 
it appears to think that it is a brand-new discovery of his own! 
In reality, Mrs. Delamere spoke quite kindly of Marcia. She 
blamed Mr. Archdale, and I think she was right, and so, I am 
sure, do you. You cannot think it desirable that gossip should 
connect your wife’s name with his, and I hope and believe that 
you will take steps to put an end to such gossip. Mind, I am 
not interfering or advising—I never do interfere with anybody, 
as you know—I am merely giving you a caution. Conscien- 
tiously, I could do no less.” 

“I am very much indebted to you,” answered Mr. Brett 
gravely. 

Without any irony or figure of speech, he did feel indebted to 
her, though he considered that he was in duty bound to repress 
her. She was not the most amiable woman in the world, but he 
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believed her to be honest, pious, and animated by the best 
intentions. On his way home he had to ask himself what his 
own intentions were, and the question was a hard one to answer. 
He was too proud to relish the part of a suspicious husband, too 
nervous and irritable to despise scandalous whisperings and too 
scrupulously honest to blink at the fact that, if his wife was 
criticised after a fashion which was hateful to him, the fault was 
in a great measure his own. He had no right to scold her, nor 
any wish to accuse her; at the bottom of his heart, what he 
desired was to say nothing to her about Archdale or about that 
unauthorized exhibition of her portrait. And eventually—as 
was perhaps rendered inevitable by the conditions of the case— 
this was the course which he decided to adopt. He would not 
retail gossip, he would not provoke a scene, he would not forbid 
Marcia to speak to Archdale; but in future he would go out 
with her more frequently than he had hitherto done, and the 
evidence of his own senses would tell him what step, if any, he 
ought to take. 

It would have been simpler and wiser to tell her frankly what 
he had heard, and to remind her that public opinion, whether 
just or unjust, cannot safely be disregarded ; but poor Eustace 
Brett was neither simple nor wise. Had he been the one or the 
other, he probably would not, on reaching his study, have sunk 
into an armchair and, dropping his head upon his hands, have 
muttered despairingly, “I am sick and weary of it all! I wish 
to Heaven I had died when I seemed to be so near death!” 


CHAPTER xX. 
MR. BRETT IS VERY UNWISE. 


If we all agreed to make no secret of our mental and physical 
sufferings, the world might perhaps be a more interesting place 
to live in than it is, but it would probably be a good deal less 
comfortable. In every civilized community, and even in some 
uncivilized ones, it is held, not without reason, that pain ought 
to be submitted to silently, and that to moan and groan in public 
is both cowardly and ill-bred. Marcia Brett could scarcely be 
called well-bred in the strict sense of the term, for she had not 
the most remote idea of who her great-grandfather had been ; 
but she had learnt to conform to the usages of the society which 
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she frequented, and after Willie had been taken from her she 
went about the world, like most other people, with a smile upon 
her lips, and ready phrases at the tip of her tongue, and a dull 
ache about the region of the heart which never wholly ceased, 
though it was more acute at some moments than at others. It 
was no comfort to her (though doubtless it should have been) 
to receive the boy’s cheerful letters and to hear that he was well 
and happy. His health had always been good, and he was such 
a friendly and plucky little fellow that there was small danger 
of his failing to hit it off with other mortals either at school or 
elsewhere. The sad thing was that his childhood was at an end, 
and that never again through time and eternity could his 
mother be to him what she had once been. 

During these melancholy weeks, Marcia found her chief con- 
solation in the company of Mr. Archdale, whom she frequently 
met, and whose attentions caused her a pleasurable excitement, 
the causes of which she did not care to analyse. She heard 
(though not from her husband) the story of his having hawked 
about a likeness of her at the Albert Hall, and her first feeling 
was certainly one of annoyance that he should have taken so 
great a liberty ; but his reply, when charged with this offence, 
was of a nature to disarm hostility. 

“Do you mind?” he asked wonderingly. “I had no idea 
that you would, or, of course, I wouldn’t have done it. Perhaps 
I am wrong, but it always seems to me that a beautiful face is 
in a certain sense public property—in the same sense, I mean, 
as places like Chatsworth and Eaton and Alnwick. The owners 
of those places have a perfect right to close them against every- 
body except their friends, but it would be rather churlish of 
them if they did, don’t you think so?” 

“The public is very welcome to gaze upon my features, or 
upon a reproduction of them,” answered Marcia, laughing and 
colouring a little ; “I didn’t so much object to that as to your 
using my Christian name as a label. At least, that was what 
my husband objected to.” 

“Oh, it was your husband who objected! But he is rather 
given to objecting, isn’t he? Still, I dare say I ought not to have 
done it. My only excuse is that I honestly thought you would 
prefer a sort of anonymity to being boldly advertised as 
‘Mrs. Brett.’ ” 

“Perhaps I might have preferred to avoid advertisement of 
any kind,” observed Marcia, with a smile. “Don’t you think 
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you might have just ascertained my wishes before you took 
upon yourself to advertise me?” 

Archdale sighed. “ The world has corrupted me,” he answered ; 
“it isn’t easy for me to realize that a beautiful woman may 
really dislike notoriety. Well, now I suppose I have only made 
my case worse. What can I say? I am very, very sorry, 
Mrs. Brett, and please will you forgive me?” 

He assumed an attitude of humility, pressed the tips of his 
fingers together, and gazed pleadingly into her eyes. Perhaps 
it was because he looked so handsome and so penitent, perhaps 
it was because he had twice called her beautiful within the space 
of a few minutes, that Marcia readily pardoned him. 

“Only don’t do it again,” she said, “because I don’t very 
much like it ; and, although Eustace hasn’t spoken directly to 
me upon the subject, I know by his manner that he dislikes it 
very particularly.” 

Now there was no denying that Mr. Brett was entitled to dis- 
like it. That much Marcia inwardly acknowledged, nor was she 
ungrateful to him for the reticence which he had displayed ; but 
what first surprised and then angered her was his novel and 
persistent determination to force upon her an escort with which 
she had learned to dispense. 

“You have often told me that I ought to go out more with 
you,” he answered dryly, when she remonstrated with him. for 
over-tiring himself by attending three balls in one night. “I 
begin to see that you are right, and I shall try todo my duty, so 
long as my strength will serve me.” 

“T am sorry that you should feel bound to make a martyr of 
yourself,” returned Marcia, vexed by the tacit reproach. 

She really could not give up all social intercourse to please 
him. Once upon a time she might perhaps have been persuaded 
to make that sacrifice, but it was far too late now. Long ago it 
had been agreed between them that they should go their 
respective ways, each without let or hindrance from the other, 
and she, for her part, did not desire to cancel the agreement. If, 
for some reason best known to himself, he intended to make a 
change in his habits, that was his affair. 

And naturally it did not take her very long to discover what 
his reason was. Often, while she was chatting with Archdale, 
and while her spirits (which fell every morning when, through 
mere force of habit, she peeped into Willie’s empty room) were 
beginning to rise again, she had a disagreeable sensation of 
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being watched by somebody, and, sure enough, she would 
presently descry at a distance of some few yards a pair of faded, 
tired eyes fixed upon her—eyes which expressed neither blame 
nor remonstrance nor wrath, but merely a sort of dull patience. 
It was anything but a patient look that flashed from her own as 
she met them. What did he mean? What did he suspect? 
What did he want? Jealousy she could have forgiven, but this 
was not jealousy, it was sheer espionage. 

In truth, poor Mr. Brett could hardly have adopted a more 
foolish line of conduct than that which had recommended itself 
to him. He was no spy: yet he managed to look exactly like 
one, and if his motive for hovering near his wife was to stop the 
mouths of the scandal-mongers, not to interfere with her liberty 
of action, so much chivalry was scarcely to be inferred from his 
demeanour. In reality he was not dissatisfied with what he saw. 
He had no fancy for Archdale and wondered at her taste in 
making a friend of the man; but she did not, so far as he was 
able to judge, favour Archdale more than she had favoured a 
dozen others. At the bottom of his heart there lurked a con- 
viction, which he had always evaded putting into the form of a 
distinct thought, that Marcia loved herself too much to be capable 
of loving any other human being too much. 

But Marcia, pardonably enough, failed to discern all this. 
What was quite evident was that Eustace had resolved to dog 
her steps, and the futility of the proceeding was scarcely less 
exasperating to her than its impertinence. For how in the 
world is a Metropolitan Police-magistrate to discharge his daily 
duties and undertake those of an amateur detective into the 
bargain? His absurd conduct invited and almost defied her to 
outwit him. But for that imaginary defiance, she would not, 
perhaps, have made so many appointments to meet Archdale 
in the Park, at Hurlingham, at luncheon-parties and tea-parties, 
So they met continually, and of course their intimacy was 
remarked upon, and at length Lady Wetherby availed herself 
of the privilege of an old friend to say : 

“ Aren’t you a little imprudent, Marcia? Mr. Archdale is a 
clever artist, and I dare say he may be very pleasant company ; 
but he isn’t worth getting into trouble about, and you know as 
well as I do that a woman always gets into trouble when her 
neighbours begin to accuse her of finding some man’s company 
more pleasant than she ought.” 

“Oh, I am sick of being prudent!” answered Marcia im- 
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patiently. “What difference does it make? Spiteful people 
will always find an excuse for being spiteful, and, so long as one 
does nothing wrong, why should one bother one’s head about 
them ?” ; 

Lady Wetherby made a faint dissentient murmur. She would 
have liked to ask what her friend’s definition of “doing nothing 
wrong ” was, but was too sensible to put so useless a question. 
However, there seemed to be no harm in remarking that some 
women were so situated as to be more open than others to the 
attacks of spite, and in deploring Mr. Brett’s stay-at-home 
habits. 

“But he doesn’t stay at home any longer now,” returned 
Marcia, with a short laugh ; “he has taken to pursuing me like 
my shadow of late, and no entertainment is complete without 
him. You may imagine how he enjoys it!” 

This was not very satisfactory hearing to one who wished 
Marcia well, and Lady Wetherby was glad to think that the 
London season was within a few weeks of its close. Her kind- 
ness of heart prompted her to say, upon the spur of the moment ; 
“T wish you would come down to Wetherby with us when we 
go, Marcia. It will be dull, of course, because we are to have no 
visitors at first, I believe ; but the rest will be good for you after 
such a long course of gaiety, and, if you don’t get tired of us, we 
shall keep you until Mr. Brett takes his holiday.” 

“T never get tired of you, Laura,” answered Marcia; “you 
and Willie are the only two people in the world who don’t 
weary me.” She paused for a moment and sighed slightly 
before she added, “ Yes ; I think I should like to go to Wetherby 
with you. When is the move to be made?” 

“In about ten days, I hope. We have had quite enough of 
London for this summer, and so, I should think, have you.” 

Marcia nodded and sighed once more. For the moment she 
did feel that it would be a relief to escape from the turmoil of 
London to the green lawns and leafy glades of Wetherby. She 
felt, too, that Laura was right in accusing her of imprudence ; 
and although she had fully intended to be imprudent, she did 
not quite like to hear how successfully her intentions had been 
carried out. It was all very well to protest indifference to the 
opinion of spiteful persons, but her nature would not really 
allow her to be indifferent to anybody’s opinion, and, if Mr. Arch- 
dale was not worth getting into trouble about, assuredly Eustace 
was not. It would be the height of folly to place in jeopardy 
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the position which she had laboriously held during so many 
years for the sake of punishing one man who was incapable of 
loving her and giving some temporary gratification to another, 
who would probably forget her existence before she had been a 
week out of his sight. 

But when all was arranged, and when Mr. Brett had signified 
his cordial approval of the proposed plan, she began to wish 
that she had not been in such ahurry. Had she so many friends 
that she must needs deprive herself of the one who was most 
congenial to her? And was there any reasonable likelihood of 
Mr. Archdale’s possessing a heart of the kind which absence 
causes to grow fonder? It was not without some nervousness 
and hesitation that she informed him of her impending departure ; 
for she was sure that he would be greatly distressed, and she 
dreaded the questions which he might be expected to ask upon 
the subject. He surprised her by receiving the news quite 
composedly. 

“So you are going to Wetherby?” he said. “That's capital ! 
I’m going there too.” 

“But not just yet, are you?” asked Marcia. “Laura said 
nothing about it. In fact I understood that there was to be 
nobody but themselves in the house.” 

“Well, I’m nobody ; I’m only the artist who comes to paint the 
walls. When Lord Wetherby gave me the order he said I 
might choose my own time for executing it, and now I shall avail 
myself of that gracious permission.” 

Marcia gave him several good reasons for waiting until he was 
asked. It was absurd to speak of himself as though he were a 
mere house-decorator ; when he visited Wetherby he must of 
course do so as a guest; both Laura and Lord Wetherby were 
anxious, she believed, to lead a life of absolute retirement for a 
few weeks ; he would find the place much more enjoyable later 
in the year, when the shooting-parties would have begun. 
“Besides,” she added at length, perceiving that none of these 
arguments moved him, “they will certainly think that you wish 
to go there now because I am going.” 

“ Naturally they will,” he replied calmly ; “that’s just what I 
shall tell them.” 

Marcia could not help laughing. “Perhaps it will be just as 
well if you do,” she said ; “for then they will undoubtedly request 
you to postpone your visit.” 

“Do you mean that you would prefer my room to my 
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company?” he asked quickly. “In that case, I need hardly say 
that I won’t attempt to force myself upon you.” 

She shrugged her shoulders slightly. “I think you know what 
I mean,” she answered. “It will be rather dull at Wetherby, 
but sometimes dulness has to be endured.” 

“Only when it is unavoidable, though. I am quite sure that 
I shall not be able to endure the dulness of London after you 
have left, so, with your permission, I shall throw myself upon 
the good nature and hospitality of the Wetherbys. I don’t a 
bit mind their knowing that your presence in the house will be 
a powerful attraction to me: why shouldn’t it be ?” 

Marcia neither gave her permission nor refused it. She could 
not very well be more explicit than she had been, and she said 
to herself that, if he was bent upon courting a rebuff, he must 
‘ be allowed to do so. Since there was not the smallest chance 
of his obtaining the invitation of which he made so sure, she 
felt at liberty to regret that inability and to rejoice a little 
on his admission that he would find London unbearably dull 
without her. 

But it was with no apprehension of being rebuffed that 
Archdale went to call upon Lady Wetherby on the following day. 
Experience, by the light of which we are all wont to steer (and a 
poor sort of light it is, though perhaps the best obtainable), had 
long ago taught him that he could get almost anything that he 
wanted by asking for it prettily, and, although he was not very 
warmly received, it was with all his usual self-confidence and 
cheerfulness that he began : 

“So you're off to the country, I hear, Lady Wetherby. I’m 
very glad of it, because I want to get away from London too, 
and I don’t think there could be a better time for me to make a 
start with the famous panels. Could you put me up if I ran 
down in about a week or ten days ?” 

“Oh, there is no hurry about the panels,” answered Lady 
Wetherby in a tone which was not meant to be encouraging. 

“ Ah, I’m afraid there’s never any hurry where my work is 
concerned. I’m diligent, but I’m incurably slow, and I really 
ought not to put off the beginning of this job any longer. 
Moreover, Mrs. Brett tells me that she is to be your only guest 
for some weeks to come, so that if I go down now I shall not be 
in the people’s way and there will be nobody to interrupt me.” 

“You think there would be no interruptions?” 

Archdale laughed. -“ None of a deleterious kind,” he answered. 
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“Mrs. Brett won’t be an interruption, you know, she'll be an 
inspiration.” 

“T don’t think there is any occasion for us to take you away 
from London before the end of the season,” said Lady Wetherby 
coldly. 

“ But when I tell you that Iam dying to leave London! Now, 
I know quite well what you are thinking, and you are both right 
and wrong. You are right about my wishing to be in the same 
house with Mrs. Brett, whom I still adore in my innocent way, 
but you are quite wrong in setting me down as dangerous. 
Really and truly I am not dangerous.” 

Lady Wetherby tried for a moment to maintain a dignified 
demeanour, but could not manage it. “If you care to know 
what I think,” said she, “ I think you a good deal more conceited 
than dangerous ; but that may not be generally understood, and 
I suppose you must be aware that there has been a certain 
amount of gossip about Marcia and you lately. Therefore, if it is 
the same thing to you, I would rather ask you to come to us in 
August or September than now.” 

“But it isn’t at all the same thing to me,” returned the irre- 
pressible Archdale. “ How very unkind you are! Mayn't I 
come if I promise and swear to behave with the utmost 
propriety ?” 

This sort of pleading, which he had found effective in other 
quarters, was not quite the best that he could have adopted in 
his present difficulty, and he would no doubt have promised and 
sworn in vain if Lord Wetherby had not chanced to enter the 
room before he left it. To that good-natured and easy-going 
personage he at once appealed. 

“TI say, Lord Wetherby, I want to go down to your place in a 
week, and set to work, and Lady Wetherby won’t have me, 
because she is afraid I shall flirt with Mrs. Brett. Did you ever 
hear of anything more unfounded and ridiculous! Why, I 
shall be daubing away at the walls pretty nearly all day long!” 

“My good fellow,” answered Lord Wetherby, “if you aren’t 
afraid of Mrs. Brett, I don’t think we need be alarmed on her 
account. Mrs. Brett can take pretty good care of herself. By 
all means, come whenever it suits you ; only don’t blame me if 
you get a broken heart for your pains.” 

Archdale seized his advantage with commendable prompti- 
tude. “Thanks awfully,” said he, “that’s all right, then. I'll 
make my preparations, and drop you a line as soon as I’m 
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ready to begin. Good-bye.” And he was out of the house 
before another word could be uttered. 

Lady Wetherby had an admirable temper, but this was more 
than she could stand. “Everybody knows,” she told hes 
husband, “that you have no discrimination, but I really do 
think that, for my sake if for no one else’s, you might have 
snubbed that man. How he can have the impudence to accept 
an invitation which I had just refused point-blank to give him, 
passes my comprehension !” 

“ He zs a little bit cheeky, perhaps,” agreed Lord Wetherby, 
with a meditative smile. 

“Cheek is no word for it! Well, since you have asked him, 
I suppose he must come ; but I warn you, that I shall turn him 
out of the house without ceremony if he doesn’t behave 
himself. I only hope and trust that people won’t hear what an 
idiotic thing we have done.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
AT WETHERBY. 


Wetherby is one of those vast, solid, north-country mansions 
which excite admiration rather than a spirit of covetousness in 
the breast of the beholder. Standing upon high ground, this 
huge, weather-worn pile of grey stone commands from its many 
windows a wide view over the counties of Yorkshire and 
Durham, upon the borders of which it is situated, and presents a 
sufficiently imposing appearance by reason of its size, though its 
architectural merits are scarcely of the first order. When the 
wind blows from the north-east (a happy condition of things 
which commonly prevails throughout the autumn, winter, and 
spring), it is cold beyond all power of words to describe, or of 
any furnace to overcome ; it is lonely because the extent of its 
owner's territory converts near neighbours into distant ones, and 
it is dreary apart from climatic disadvantages, because no 
house-party large enough to fill it can possibly be assembled 
within its walls. Nevertheless, this bleak domain is n >t aiways 
bleak. In hot summers (for even Durham and Yorkshire have 
a summer, and even England, as we know, can boast of a hot 
one every now and again) the whispering woods and grassy 
glades of Wetherby afford a retreat which to many a weary 
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Londoner would seem like Paradise, nor was their beauty 
thrown away upon Marcia Brett, who sometimes fancied that she 
enjoyed solitude and communion with Nature. If this was 
quite a mistake—as in all probability it was—sufficient time to 
discover her error was not granted to her; for she had not 
tasted the delights of sylvan existence for three days, when her 
hostess remarked casually : 

“Mr. Archdale is to arrive this evening. I forget whether I 
told you that he is to paint the panels of the ball-room for us. 
It will be a long job, and it will keep him busy all day long ; so I 
dare say he will not be much in our way.” 

Marcia both felt and looked astonished ; but Lady Wetherby 
did not choose to notice that. “He asked himself,” she 
explained. “Artists, I suppose, must be allowed such 
privileges, though they are sometimes a little inconvenient. 
One comfort is, that I don’t feel called upon to provide enter- 
tainment for him.” 

An irrepressible smile appeared for a moment upon Marcia’s 
lips: she may have thought that the task of entertaining Mr. 
Archdale might safely be committed to her. But this, it need 
scarcely be said, was by no means Lady Wetherby’s view of the 
case; nor was the young artist, who duly appeared at the 
dinner-table that night, suffered to forget that he had joined the 
party in a purely professional capacity. He could not, of 
course, be prevented from spending a part of the evening with 
the ladies ; but he could be, and was, prevented from spending 
a single minute with one of them alone. And, on the following 
morning, he was informed, in the most considerate way, that 
nobody would think of interrupting him at his labours. If he 
preferred to have his luncheon brought to him in the ball- 
room, he was to ring the bell and say so; he was to make 
himself quite at home, and to order anything that he wanted, 
including a horse, when he felt the need of exercise and fresh 
air. 

“In short,” said Lady Wetherby graciously, “we shall go on 
just as if you were not here, and you must not trouble your 
head about any of us.” 

Archdale did not allow diffidence to deter him from 
suggesting that Mrs. Brett might like to explore the neigh- 
bourhood on horseback and adding that he should be most 
happy to escort her ; but, unfortunately for him, Marcia did not 
ride, and all his ingenuity was employed in vain to defeat the 
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vigilance of her too devoted friend. It was useless to bounce 
into the library or the boudoir at unexpected times ; nothing 
was gained by patiently promenading the garden before 
breakfast, nor did it avail him to request Mrs. Brett’s honest 
opinion of his work, so far as it had gone. Mrs. Brett was quite 
willing to pass judgment upon his outlines, but so also was 
Lady Wetherby ; they appeared to be absolutely inseparable, 
and the most provoking part of the whole business was that 
Marcia evidently enjoyed this very poor and unduly protracted 
joke. 

Such jokes are always enjoyed by women, and Marcia was 
not yet weary of this one at the end of the week, by which 
time Archdale’s exasperation could no longer be concealed. 
Knowing, as she did, that neither Lady Wetherby nor anybody 
else could prevent her from granting the interview that he 
desired, so soon as it should please her to be merciful, she 
naturally chose to prolong a state of things which it was at her 
option to terminate. It was, however, terminated at length by 
circumstances with which she had nothing to do. A political 
meeting having been appointed to take place in one of the large 
neighbouring towns, and sundry statesmen having intimated 
their intention of speaking at it, Lord Wetherby could do no 
less than offer hospitality to the orators and their families ; and, 
so it came to pass, that an assembly of some twenty persons 
claimed his wife’s attention one evening. Poor Lady Wetherby 
knew very well what was sure to happen; but how could she 
help it? She kept Marcia beside her after dinner, and engaged 
her in conversation with the political ladies ; but, of course, the 
groups broke up when the men came in from the dining-room, 
and, equally of course, Archdale succeeded in drawing Mrs. 
Brett away to an open window, whence a charming prospect of 
moon-lit lawn and garden could be descried. 

“Don’t you think it would be rather nice to go outside for a 
few minutes?” he asked humbly. “This room is stiflingly hot, 
and, though I suppose these people are too old and solemn to 
perpetrate a round game, one of them is sure to be asked to sing 
presently, which will be almost as bad.” 

Marcia, who was not looking at him and seemed to be 
pre-occupied with thoughts of her own, nodded and stepped out 
_ onto the grass without more ado. Twenty-four hours earlier 
she would perhaps have shown herself less accommodating, but it 
so chanced that she had received that morning a letter from her 
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husband which had not only annoyed her a good deal, but had 
produced upon her exactly the opposite effect to that which it 
had been intended to produce ; this, unluckily, was the usual 
fate of Mr. Brett’s letters to his wife. 

“T havé been sorry,” he wrote, “to hear that Mr. Archdale is 
staying in the house with you, and I confess that, if I had 
known he would be there, I should have hesitated to let you 
accept Lady Wetherby’s invitation. You will understand that 
I mean nothing more than I say; only I think it right to tell 
you—in case you do not already know it—that the coincidence 
of your leaving London simultaneously and meeting in York- 
shire will be commented upon. Under the circumstances, I 
think it well that you should join me as soon as possible, and I 
have arranged to move down to Lynton, where I have secured a 
house for the summer months, somewhat earlier than I had 
intended. I have sent some of the servants to make pre- 
parations. Willie’s holidays, as you know, will begin in about a 
fortnight’s time, so that you will have a more powerful motive 
for coming south than any mere wish of mine could supply. I 
should, however, much prefer your quitting your present quarters 
early next week.” 

Marcia thought this missive ungenerous, unmanly and un- 
gentlemanlike, and she mentally applied all these epithets, 
besides some stronger ones, to it. It was, at any rate, unwise 
and unprofitable ; for after she had perused it she resolved that 
nothing should induce her to leave Wetherby a day sooner than 
she had originally proposed ; furthermore, she determined that 
she would no longer deny herself the pleasure of talking to 
Mr. Archdale when she felt so inclined. What had she done to 
be treated with such distrust? Certainly, if she had been 
minded to forget her duty, it would not have been Lady 
Wetherby’s precautions or Eustace’s suspicions that would have 
roused her to a keener sense of it. So she had not a word to 
say against Archdale’s proposal that they should stroll across 
the garden towards the shrubberies which adjoined Lord 
Wetherby’s famous coverts, nor did she resent the reproachful 
accents in which he inquired why he had been sent to Coventry 
for a week. 

“I haven’t sent you to Coventry,” she answered ; “but I 
don’t wish Laura to think that I asked you to come here, and 
she evidently does think that you are only here because I am. 
I warned you in London, you know, that she would.” 
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“Yes; and I told you that I hadn’t the slightest objection to 
her being aware of the truth. Have you any objection ?” 

Marcia shrugged her shoulders. “I have a strong objection 
to being worried,” she replied, “and of late everybody seems to 
have entered into a conspiracy to worry me. The worst of 
them all is my husband, because he doesn’t really care in the 
least what I do or who my friends may be.” 

“Does Mr. Brett consider me an undesirable friend for you ?” 
Archdale inquired. 

“Oh, I suppose so, or else he considers it undesirable in the 
abstract that I should have any friends at all, except women. 
But, as I told you, he doesn’t really care one way or the other. 
This morning I had orders from him to proceed as soon as 
possible to Devonshire, where we are to spend the summer— 
and what an enjoyable summer it will be! He has taken a 
house at Lynton—have you ever been there ?” 

Archdale had not visited that picturesque neighbourhood, but 
had long desired to make himself acquainted with it, and hoped 
ere long to carry his wish into effect. 

“Only not this year, please,” said Marcia, laughing. “I 
should be delighted to see you, but I’m afraid Eustace would 
not ; and, as I don’t know a single soul in those parts, it is 
very essential to my comfort that Eustace should be kept in a 
moderately good humour.” 

Her companion made no immediate rejoinder; he was 
walking beside her with his hands in his pockets and his eyes 
bent upon the ground. “I don’t know,” he began at length, 
“whether I am going to say anything shockingly immoral, but 
it does seem to me a great pity that marriages can’t be dissolved 
by mutual consent. Why should one be made to suffer all 
one’s life long because one has fallen into a little mistake in 
one’s youth ?” 

There are obvious reasons for the existence of such a state of 
things, and Marcia recognized them. She did not, however, 
think it necessary to state these for Mr. Archdale’s benefit, but 
merely observed, “ Little mistakes lead to great disasters ; it’s 
the way of the world and there’s no help for it. Still, I some- 
times think it is rather hard that experience should be such a 
useless thing. If one could begin all over again, one would 
know better and act differently ; but one can’t begin again.” 

“No,” agreed Archdale, sighing ; “one can’t undo what is 
done: but one is surely entitled to get such happiness out of 
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life as remains possible. Every man and every woman has a 
moral right, for instance, to the choice of friends.” 

“Very likely ; but claiming a right isn’t always the way to 
ensure happiness, I’m afraid.” 

They continue to beat about the bush after this fashion for 
some little time longer. Neither of them perhaps quite entered 
into the sentiments of the other, yet there was a mutual 
understanding between them which was probably sufficient for 
immediate purposes. Marcia did not care to disguise the fact 
that she had no love for her husband, while Archdale was 
extremely anxious to make it clear that, if he himself were in 
that fortunate man’s place, no wish of hers would remain 
ungratified. His manner was more subdued and more respectful 
than usual ; he said very little which might not have been said 
in the presence of Lady Wetherby, and Marcia, who was 
conscious of having allowed her tongue far too much liberty, 
could not but feel grateful to him for his moderation. Also it 
must be confessed that his companionship and his sympathy, 
which was insinuated rather than spoken, were delightful to her. 

Delightful, too, were the stillness and fragrance of the summer 
night and the moonlit vistas of the woods, which they had now 
entered. It was not surprising that amid such surroundings 
and in the interchange of half-confidences, they should have 
lost count of time ; still less surprising, perhaps, was it that they 
should have lost an even more important thing, namely, all 
accurate knowledge of their whereabouts. When at last Marcia 
consulted her watch she gave a cry of dismay. 

“Good gracious!” she exclaimed. “Do you know that we 
have been out more than an hour? We must go back at once.” 

And very shortly after this it was that the difficulty of 
finding their way back became manifest to both of them. To 
the unaccustcmed eye one shooting-drive is exactly like 
another ; they had already sauntered along three or four of 
these, and if they now turned to the right instead of to the left 
they only obeyed the instinct which sways most people who 
have omitted to provide themselves with a compass. 

“T’m awfully sorry,” said Archdale, at length, “but it’s useless 
to disguise the truth, and the truth is that I haven't the faintest 
idea where I am—have you?” 

“T know that I am in a dense forest which appears to have no 
limits,” answered Marcia, with a vexed laugh. “The only thing 
to be done is to follow our noses. Wetherby may be in front of 
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us or behind us ; but if we walk straight on I suppose we shall 
reach the open country before we die.” 

Archdale could suggest no better course, and, indeed, the 
result of adopting it was moderately successful, since, after 
twenty minutes or so, they did emerge upon a hillside whence 
the chimneys of Wetherby could be descried ; but it took them 
the best part of another half-hour to reach the house, where 
they met with the reception which their behaviour seemed to 
have merited. The men had adjourned to the smoking-room 
and some of the ladies had gone to bed ; but a few still remained 
with Lady Wetherby, and these evidently approved of the 
annoyed tone in which she addressed the wanderers. 

“We thought you must be lost,” she said. “I was just going 
to send out men with lanterns to search for you. Where have 
you been ?” 

“We were lost, but we are found again,” answered Archdale, 
who was not easily disconcerted. “You ought to have sign- 
posts put up in those woods of yours, Lady Wetherby; the 
Hampton Court maze is nothing to them.” 
tv, Marcia did not attempt to excuse herself. She knew very 
well that a jury of her own sex would never acquit her and 
that it would be a mere waste of breath to back up her 
companion’s statement ; therefore, she only said that she had 
had a long tramp and was tired out ; immediately after which 
she took up a bedroom candlestick, wished everybody good- 
night, and retired. 

Archdale was preparing to imitate her when Lady Wetherby 
laid a detaining hand upon his coat-sleeve. He could not 
disobey that intimation, so he remained resignedly where he 
was until he and his hostess were left in sole possession of the 
drawing-room, when he remarked, “ Now I am going to catch it, 
I suppose. All the same, we did lose our way.” 

“Very likely you did,” returned Lady Wetherby curtly. “I 
have nothing to say about that except that you had no business 
to lose your way ; but one thing I am quite determined about, 
and that is that I will not allow you the chance of making 
such a blunder again. I am sorry to appear inhospitable, 
Mr. Archdale, but I must ask you to go away to-morrow and 
not to come back until Marcia has left us. You know as well as 
I do what these people must have thought.” 

“I give you my word,” answered Archdale, “that I am as 
innocent as a new-born babe. We should have been back 
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ever so long ago if we hadn’t unfortunately taken the wrong , 
turning.” 

“Oh, of course; and in your innocence you will take 
the wrong turning again on the earliest opportunity. Now, 
Mr. Archdale, I am going to be perfectly candid with you. I 
don’t know whether you are a gentleman in the sense that I 
understand that term or not; but, from the little that I have 
seen of you, I should think that you had principles of a kind 
and a vast stock of selfishness. Well, if you go on as you are 
doing, the chances are that you will cause a permanent rupture 
between Marcia and her husband. You wouldn’t like that, I 
presume.” 

“Really,” answered Archdale, who, naturally enough, did 
not relish being told in such plain language that he was no 
gentleman, “if I possessed the power that you give me credit 
for, which I don’t at all admit, I should not feel that I was 
guilty of any great crime by exercising it. Her husband is 
evidently a brute.” 

“No, he is only an ordinary, honest man who is clever in 
some ways and stupid in others ; but that is neither here nor 
there. What I am sure you wouldn’t like would be the re- 
sponsibility of having upon your hands a woman who was 
separated from her husband through you. I don’t pretend to 
be quick at reading character ; but I think I can read yours well 
enough to understand that much. You had better leave her 
alone, Mr. Archdale. Anyhow, you can’t refuse to be telegraphed 
for to-morrow morning.” 

“Of course I can't,” agreed Archdale, smiling. “I will be 
telegraphed for, then, and I will leave by the first train. 
Nevertheless, you will perhaps excuse my saying that your 
remarks are almost as unflattering to Mrs. Brett as they are to 
myself.” 

Unflattering they might be ; but he felt that, at least in so 
far as they bore reference to himself, they were true. He had 
no liking for tragedy nor even for that kind of serio-comedy in 
which the serious element predominates. He adored Mrs. Brett ; 
but he knew that he could live without her, whereas, under 
existing circumstances, he certainly could not live with her. 
Therefore it would, without doubt, be right and wise to absent 
himself from her until such time as his emotions, and possibly 
also hers, should have become more amenable to restraint. In 
all honesty and sincerity he desired to do nothing wrong and to 
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harm nobody—least of all himself. He perceived that sooner 
or later he would have to execute a strategic movement of 
retreat, and painful though it was to him to be driven away from 
one to whom (for the time being) his whole heart belonged, 
there was consolation in the thought that he was being driven 
away, that he was not retiring of his own free will. He slept 
quite soundly that night, and on the following morning before 
breakfast he was summoned up to London. However, he thought 
himself bound in common civility to leave a note for Mrs. Brett, 
in which he expressed deep regret at being compelled to go 
away without wishing her good-bye, and added that he looked 
forward to meeting her once more in the autumn, if, as she had 
given him to understand, he must not venture to invade her 
summer quarters. 


CHAPTER XII. 
WILLIE’S FIRST HOLIDAYS. 


Mr. Brett had been not a little vexed to hear that Archdale had 
followed his wife to Wetherby. His sister-in-law, Caroline, who 
had obtained this information from some source or other, had 
hastened to impart it to him, and had not failed, while doing 
so, to point out that such an encounter could hardly be the 
result of mere chance. He himself had difficulty in believing 
it to be wholly unpremeditated ; so that, although he preferred 
blaming Archdale to blaming Lady Wetherby or Marcia, he felt 
that it was his duty to remove the latter as soon as might be 
from an equivocal position. He managed to arrange an earlier 
date than had been fixed upon for the commencement of his 
holiday ; he composed the letter of which a portion has been 
quoted to his wife, and he journeyed down to Lynton in the 
confident expectation that she would join him there at once. 
He did not often issue instructions or even express wishes, but 
when he did so they were usually complied with ; therefore her 
reply, which reached him two days after his arrival in the far- 
west locality where he had decided to spend the summer, gave 
him both surprise and annoyance. 

“T am sorry,” Marcia wrote, “that you don’t like Mr. 
Archdale ; but I can’t say that I wonder at it, because you never 
do like the people whom I like. Luckily, however, he left this 
morning, and I shall not now have to make myself ridiculous by 
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cutting short my visit here. I should be curious to know who 
has ‘commented upon’ the coincidence that you speak of if I 
couldn’t form a tolerable good guess. Pray assure Caroline, 
with my love, that she is not likely to have the satisfaction o 
hearing that I have eloped with anybody. You may expect 
me when Willie’s holidays begin ; I shall probably pick him up 
at Farnborough, and bring him with me.” 

Mr. Brett was at least as averse to making himself ridiculous 
as Marcia could be, and he was not at all sure that he had 
escaped committing that act of gratuitous folly. In any case, 
he did not see his way to despatch a second summons, and he 
wished with all his heart that he had not been in such a hurry 
to move down to Devonshire. It was desperately dull in that 
beautiful, but remote spot ; deprived of his work and his club, 
he did not know how to get through the long hours, nor could 
he keep himself from brooding over the disappointments of life, 
by admiring the changing colours of cliff and moorland or gazing 
across the Bristol Channel at the faint blue outline of the 
Welsh coast. To be sure, things would not have been much 
better if he had had Marcia with him ; but that was scarcely a 
consolatory reflection. 

Marcia, meanwhile, found it a very consolatory reflection that 
her husband had hastened away from London to no purpose. 
She stood in some need of consolation, because Archdale’s 
precipitate exit had provoked her very much, and she was not 
so simple as to believe in the telegram which he had put forward 
as an excuse. 

“T suppose this means that you have turned him out of the 
house, Laura,” she took the first opportunity of saying to her 
friend. 

“TI didn’t exactly turn him out,” Lady Wetherby replied 
composedly, “but I don’t deny that I requested him to go, It 
was entirely your own fault, Marcia, and I am not a bit ashamed 
of myself; so you needn’t scowl at me. What possessed you to 
lose yourself with him in the woods ?” 

“As if one did that kind of thing on purpose! I ruined my 
frock, and a new pair of shoes, and now—thanks to you—every- 
body believes that I made that sacrifice for the sake of the man 
whom you have chased off the premises!” 

“Do you suppose that they would have believed anything 
else if he had remained here? Nothing that you or I could 
have done would have made them believe that you really lost 
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your way ; but I thought to myself, that at least I could take 
measures to prevent the repetition of such a disaster, and I took 
them accordingly. Episodes of that kind are disasters, you 
know, Marcia.” 

Marcia declared that she did not see that at all, and added 
that only those amiable persons who were always hoping that 
some disaster might happen to their neighbours would take such 
a view of an every-day occurrence. She was much incensed 
against her friend, who ought, she thought, to have stood by 
her more loyally, nor was she best pleased with Archdale 
‘for submitting with meekness to a sentence of banishment. 
However, she forgave him when she took into account the 
absolute impossibility of staying in a house of which the mistress 
has requested you to quit it; she was, besides, all the more 
ready to forgive him because she felt sure that he must have 
gone away very reluctantly. In the course of a day or two she 
felt able to forgive Laura also, seeing that there was, after all, 
some justification for the scruples of a lady who was nothing if 
not conventional: she did not, however, forgive Eustace, for 
whose insulting innuendoes she could find no justification at all. 

Poor Mr. Brett did not deal in innuendoes, and certainly had 
not meant to be insulting. He only wrote once from Lynton to 
his wife, and that was merely to say that he would expect her 
upon the date which she had named. So luckless was he, that 
Marcia, instead of giving him credit for unselfishness, took this 
to be but one more proof of his utter indifference. “ All he cares 
for is to avoid scandal,” she thought. “Now that he knows 
Mr. Archdale is out of the way, he wouldn’t mind if I remained 
out of the way too until Doomsday.” 

Nevertheless, the day upon which she set out from Wetherby 
to join him was a joyful day for her; for, although there might 
be no love lost between her and her husband, there was love 
enough for twenty between her and her son, whom she was 
going to meet. At least, she hoped that there was. In her 
case, at all events, separation had brought about no lessening 
of affection ; but of course she could not feel quite so sure of 
Willie as she did of herself. A boy when he goes to school, like 
a girl when she is introduced to society, turns over a fresh leaf in 
the book of life ; he learns a great deal of which he has hitherto 
been ignorant or has but dimly suspected ; he sees the world and 
humanity with other and clearer, perhaps also with sadder eyes ; 
all of a sudden he becomes a rudimentary man, and in putting 
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away childish things he sometimes puts away childish love and 
faith with the rest. And to Marcia, who could not know this by 
experience, but divined it by the aid of that maternal instinct 
which never errs, was nervous and flustered¥when the train drew 
up at Farnborough Station, 

But there was Willie waiting for her, with his portmanteau and 
hat-box, and as soon as he caught sight of her his round face 
became illumined with smiles, and a minute later she was kissing 
him and crying over him—though there was nothing to cry 
about—and she knew before he opened his lips that he was her 
own dear boy still, and that this first contact with a world which 
is full of ugly and disheartening experiences had not changed 
or spoilt him. 

Of course she had taken very good care to bribe the guard 
and keep the carriage to herself. Presently she made Willie 
stand away from her, and surveyed him critically from head to 
foot. 

“You have grown quite an inch,” she said, “and you are 
improved—oh, yes! you are improved. You look stronger, and 
your shoulders are broader; I think you will be a tall man. 
Ah! well, I suppose I shall always wish you were back in 
petticoats again ; still it’s something to, have a son big enough 
to take care of his poor old mother. Now tell me all about 
yourself and what you have been doing; for I have heard 
nothing yet. You don’t write at all nice letters, do you 
know ?” 

The boy laughed, flung himself down beside his mother, and, 
putting his arm round her waist, laid his head upon her shoulder 
just as he had been wont to do in former times. 

“One can’t say things in letters,” he answered ; “what do you 
want to know ?” 

She wanted to know everything. Who were his friends ? had 
the boys bullied him at first? had he fought any of them? was 
he getting on well at cricket? Andjthen, as an afterthought, 
she inquired whether he was taking home a good report from 
the head-master. “ Because your father is sure to ask about 
that at once and makea fuss if it isn’t perfectly satisfactory.” 

Fortunately, Willie was able to reply that his father would 
have no cause to complain of the report that he had in his 
pocket ; and this was the sole allusion made to Mr. Brett in the 
course of a long and happy afternoon. In answer to the other 
questions put to him, Willie had a great deal to say; and all 
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that he said was delightful to listen to, not only because he 
incidentally revealed his capacity to take care of himself and 
hold his own amongst his companions, but because it was so 
evident that his mother still held the first place in his heart. It 
gave her a passing spasm of pain at her own to remember that 
she had sometimes forgotten him when she had been enjoying 
herself ; indeed, that she had tried to enjoy herself in order to 
forget him ; whereas he had always been thinking of her, and 
had treasured up the incidents of his best days to relate to 
her. But now she was reassured ; she would never try to put 
her boy out of her mind again; his love was sufficient for 
her, and so long as he cared for her it was little enough that 
she would trouble her head about Mr. Archdale or anybody 
else whose friendship might have seemed worth having as a 
pis-aller. 

And, being thus light-hearted and content, she was less cold 
than she had intended to be when, after the long drive from 
Barnstaple to Lynton, they reached their temporary home and 
discerned the tall spare figure of Mr. Brett, who had walked out 
to the gate to meet them. 

“Here we are, Eustace,” she said, jumping out of the 
carriage, “and we are dying of hunger; so I do hope you 
have ordered an enormous dinner for us. What a pretty 
place!” 

“T am glad you think so,” Mr. Brett replied, with his grave 
smile. 

It was unquestionably a very pretty place, and if Marcia 
admired it in the twilight she admired it still more the next 
morning, when a fresh breeze was blowing in from the Atlantic, 
and when she looked from her bedroom window upon the sunlit 
expanse of sea and the towering headlands of the coast line. 
The house which Mr. Brett had taken stood upon the very 
verge of the cliff outside Lynton and was surrounded by a small 
garden, where only a few flowering shrubs had managed to 
survive the fury of the prevailing gales. Far beneath lay 
Lynmouth, a confused mass of dwellings, collected round the 
mouth of the little river whence the town takes its name, and by 
stretching out of the window, and turning her gaze inland, 
Marcia could catch a glimpse of the woods through which the 
Lyn hurries down towards the sea. Her first thought was that 
she and Willie would have some happy days and walks together, 
boating and fishing ; and her second—which made her smile— 
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was that Eustace would very soon have had enough of Lynton. 
Eustace did not care for sailing, was not an angler, and had no 
taste for country walks. It seemed reasonable to expect that he 
would ere long find himself irresistibly attracted towards the 
city which he could not ask his wife to inhabit during the 
summer and autumn. 

She had forgotten that Mr. Brett knew how to ride. Her 
forgetfulness was excusable, because this was an accomplishment 
which he rarely displayed, and in which he could scarcely be 
said to excel. He had, however, bethought him that Willie 
would like to have his pony, and he had had one of the carriage 
horses sent down for his own use; and so it came to pass that 
on the very first day the father and son went out together for a 
gallop over the moor, and Marcia was left out in the cold. This 
was a disappointment ; but she bore it uncomplainingly. She 
wanted the boy to enjoy his holidays, and she wanted him to 
acquire some knowledge of horsemanship. After all, if he had 
not gone out with his father, he would have gone out with the 
groom, and she would have been equally deprived of his company 
in either case. What she had not reckoned upon (for how was 
she to know that hunting ever took place in summer ?) was that 
the Devon and Somerset hounds would advertise two meets in 
the neighbourhood in the course of the ensuing week, and that 
Willie would be wild with excitement at the thought of a run 
with them. On the first occasion he and Mr. Brett were absent 
from early morning until dinner-time, when they returned weary 
but triumphant, having seen plenty of sport and passed through 
some thrilling experiences which the boy recounted breathlessly. 
Marcia listened, and tried to be interested, and was in some 
degree interested. She had had a dull time of it; but she 
would not, perhaps, have resented that if the jealousy which was 
a part of her nature had not been aroused by certain evidences 
of a good-fellowship between the father and the son which had 
never appeared before. 

She astonished Willie that night by entering his bedroom, just 
after he had laid his tired head upon the pillow, and saying 
abruptly, “ This is what I have always dreaded ; you care more 
for hunting than you do for me, and very soon you will care 
more for your father (who cares for nobody) than you do for me. 
Oh, what a miserable thing it is to be a woman !” 

The boy opened his sleepy eyes wide and the corners of his 
mouth dropped. 
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“What is it, Mummy?” he asked in dismay; “what have I 
done?” 

“Oh, nothing,” answered Marcia, half laughing, half crying, 
and a little ashamed of herself; “it is natural, I suppose, 
and you can’t help yourself. Only, you see, I have had a 
miserable day all alone here, and I had been hoping that you 
would take me out for a sail, and—and—oh, well it doesn’t 
matter; but Willie, if you ever love him better than me, you 
will break my heart !” 

There was no danger of her heart being broken from that 
cause. She received assurances the sincerity of which she could 
not doubt, and on the following day it was to Mr. Brett that the 
part of odd man out was assigned ; for Willie and his mother, 
having obtained the requisite permission, went off up the river 
with a fishing-rod and a luncheon-basket, and only reappeared at 
nightfall. Doubtless there was some lack of generosity in the 
satisfaction which Marcia felt on noticing that her husband was 
in one of his most querulous moods ; but it is only human to 
desire that others should experience what they have inflicted on 
ourselves, and have an opportunity of judging how they like it : 
besides, she meant to be very generous on the morrow, which 
was the day appointed for the second meet of the stag-hounds. 
She had made up her mind that she would not grumble at being 
left, that she would fill up the day by clearing up arrears of 
correspondence, that she would perhaps go out fora walk in the 
afternoon and would rejoice unselfishly in the thought that 
Willie was having a fine time of it. 

But when, quite at variance with her custom, she came 
down stairs early to give the sportsmen their breakfast, lo 
and behold Willie had not donned the cords and boots of 
which he was so proud! and presently he announced quietly, 
in answer to somere mark of Mr. Brett’s,’ that he was not 
going to hunt that day ; he was going to take his motherlfor a 
sail instead. 

Mr. Brett frowned and assumed the aspect which was familiar 
to unfortunate persons who knew that it meant “forty shillings 
or a month.” 

“You must not get into the way of being capricious, Willie,” 
said he ; “that is a privilege which is supposed to be reserved 
for ladies. The horses have been ordered and we shall have to 
start in ten minutes.” __ 

The boy looked down without replying, and after a pause 
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Marcia—though she knew she ought to hold her tongue—could 
not help pleading, “ But if he doesn’t want to go, Eustace!” 

Mr. Brett smiled somewhat disagreeably and said, “Is it not 
rather you who do not want him to go? However, I will leave 
the choice to him this time. You can hunt or sail to-day as you 
please, Willie ; only you must clearly understand that if you 
decide upon sailing I shall not take you out with the hounds 
again. Boys must learn to know their own minds.” 

He was neither a cruel nor a stupid man ; but there was some 
defect in his perceptions which sometimes caused him to do 
cruel and stupid things. He really believed that he was right 
to place the boy in that dilemma; he did not understand that 
no human being with a particle of spirit could yield to such a 
threat. 

Willie raised his eyes, which expressed some regret, a little 
compunction and a touch of perplexity, but answered without 
hesitating, “ I’d rather go out sailing, please.” 

“Very well,” returned his father briefly, and at once left the 
room. 

Marcia caught the boy’s hand and pressed it to her lips. “Oh, 
how good you are to me!” she exclaimed. Her face was 
beaming with joy and triumph; probably that moment was one 
of the happiest that she had ever known. 

Willie laughed and looked pleased ; yet it was evident that 
his mind was not quite easy nor his pleasure wholly unalloyed. 
“T say,” he asked, after Marcia had been expatiating for some 
minutes upon the fun that was in store for them, “do you think 
he was awfully sold ?” 

“Who ?—Your father? I hope he was, for I am sure he 
deserved to be. I never heard of anything so shabby as his 
saying that he wouldn’t take you out hunting again. But he 
will when the time comes; we needn’t bother about that now. 
And don’t you flatter yourself that he will miss you ; it is only 
I who am wretched when you are out of sight.” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” said Willie musingly ; “he was quite— 
quite jolly, you know, the other day while the hounds were 
running.” 

Marcia burst out laughing. “Eustace jo//y/ Well, let us hope 
that he will be jolly again to-day when he joins them ; for I 
suppose he intends to go.” 

Mr. Brett, however, had no such intention, and Willie guessed 
that, though his mother did not. Nor, in all probability, did she 
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guess that the poor little fellow had made what for him was a 
very great sacrifice in order to please her. It was her nature to 
accept sacrifices, sometimes even to demand them, and in this 
little scene, which had brought the character of the three persons 
concerned so singularly into prominence, she had comprehended 
only one point—but that, to be sure, was a most important one 
—that Willie loved her best. 





(To be continued.) 
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The Lover's Song. 
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I, 


WHEN Winter hoar no longer holds 
The young year in his gripe, 
And bleating voices fill the folds, 
And blackbirds pair and pipe ; 
Then coax the maiden where the sap 
Awakes the woodlands drear, 
And pour sweet wildflowers in her lap, 
And sweet words in her ear. 
For Springtime is the season, sure, 
Since Love's game first was played, 
When tender thoughts begin to lure 
The heart of April maid, 
Of maid, 
The heart of April maid. 


Il. 


When June is wreathed with wilding rose, 
And all the buds are blown, é 
And O, ’tis joy to dream and doze 
In meadows newly mown ; 
Then take her where the grayling leaps, 
And where the dabchick dives, 
Or where the bees in clover reap 
The harvest for their hives. 
For Summer is the season when, 
If you but know the way, 
A maid that’s kissed will kiss again, 
Then pelt you with the hay, 
The hay, 
Then pelt you with the hay. 
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III. 


When sickles ply among the wheat, 
Then trundle home the sheaves, 

And there’s a rustling of the feet 
Through early-fallen leaves ; 

Entice her where the orchard glows 
With apples plump and tart, 

And tell her plain the thing she knows, 
And ask her for her heart. 

For Autumn is the season, boy, 
To gather what we sow: 

If you be bold, she won’t be coy, 
Nor ever say you no, 





Say no, 
Nor ever say you no. 


IV. 


When woodmen clear the coppice lands, 
And arch the hornbeam drive, 
And stamp their feet, and chafe their hands, 
To keep their blood alive ; 
Then lead her where, when vows are heard, 
The church-bells peal and swing, 
And, as the parson speaks the word, 
Then on her clap the ring. 
For Winter is a cheerless time 
To live and work alone ; 
But what to him is snow or rime, 
Who calls his love his own, 
His own, 
Who calls his love his own? 
ALFRED AUSTIN. 
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THE correctness, or otherwise, of the weather forecasts is a fruitful 
subject of conversation and of discussion in the newspapers, and 
a particularly amusing criticism on the general outcome of the 
work appeared in the Zimes early in January. The author 
stated that he had cut out of the newspapers the daily forecasts 
for a month in the summer time, shuffled them all in a bag, and 
then drawn one, at haphazard, for each day of a month for 
which they had not been intended. The results he obtained by 
this method did not differ much from those at which he arrived 
by comparing the official forecasts with the facts. 

The critic just mentioned is, however, not the first to apply 
such a test to weather prophecies. At the time that warnings 
of Atlantic storms, from the office of the New York Herald, 
were published more frequently than is the case at present, the 
attempt was made to apply the prophecies intended for one 
year to the corresponding days in the next, and the outcome 
was stated to be quite as satisfactory as when the notices were 
applied to the days for which they were originally intended. 

Some of the critics ignore, or are unaware of, the practical 
difficulties which beset the prophet, and recommend that the 
issue of all weather announcements of a predictive character 
should be abandoned entirely. Others suggest that the amount 
of information as to existing weather, published in the papers, 
should be largely increased, in forgetfulness of the circumstance 
that editors cannot spare much of their space for meteorological 
details if there is anything more important awaiting insertion. 

The simple fact is that the public wish for forecasts, and there- 
fore they must have them. All the responsible meteorologists 
in Europe resisted the demand as long as they could, but all 
have been forced to give way, and in compliance with popular 
requirements to publish every day something as to the prospects 
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of weather for the morrow. There is not a single office which 
would not gladly suspend the forecasts if it could do so, 

Most of these offices lay claim to the general correctness of 
more than four out of five of their utterances. These results 
are obtained by comparing the forecasts with all the reports from 
the district to which it applies. It is rare when no single report 
agrees with the forecast, and accordingly this method yields a 
higher figure than the same forecasts could secure if tested by 
reports from a single station. 

It is really extremely difficult to test such predictions in a 
strictly scientific manner, and over an extensive area, such as 
any of the eleven districts, into which the United Kingdom is 
divided for forecasting purposes, the weather on most days 
varies considerably according to the lie of the hills and the 
direction of the river valleys which traverse the country. 

To give an idea of the extent of country covered by these 
forecasts, it may be stated that London comes in England 
South, which extends from Dover to Portland Bill, and it is self- 
evident that the weather inland is rarely the same as that on 
the coast. In fact the weather at two places 20 or 30 miles 
apart may be quite different, and the forecast which has to 
cover both may be quite right for the one, while it is quite 
wrong for the other. If the meteorological office were to attempt 
to subdivide the country more minutely than is at present done, 
the task of preparing the special forecasts would be beyond the 
powers of any meteorologist to carry out. 

It is the prescriptive right ot every Englishman to grumble 
and write to the 7imes, but we can assure our readers that the 
same right is freely exercised by the public in other countries. 
There are men at Cologne who find fault with the forecasts 
issued by the Seewarte at Hamburg, and who say openly “We 
could do the work much better ourselves.” 

It is perfectly certain that many an old shepherd or fisherman 
can form, for his own locality, a better judgment on the chances 
of the morrow’s weather than can be formed for him by any 
professional meteorologist. This craft of weather-prediction 
requires long experience in order to attain a mastery in it ; and, 
inasmuch as the general public is otherwise occupied, it demands 
that forecasts shall be supplied to it, and then amuses itself by 
laughing at failures when they occur. 

The fact really is that the ideal weather-observer must be 
gifted with very various qualifications. He must be an accurate 
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and regular recorder of instrumental readings, and he must also 
be a born cloud-observer, and sufficiently at leisure to be able to 
spend a great deal of time watching the sky and its changes. 

The telegraphic reporters, of whose services the office is able 
to avail itself, are naturally only able to fulfil a few of these 
conditions. If they are actual telegraph clerks, they are tied to 
their desks and instruments for hours together ; and if they have 
other occupations, such as keeping a school, or acting as a station- 
master, their time is mainly taken up by duties other than 
meteorological, 

With the most perfect information to be had at his disposal, 
any one discussing the weather in these islands is heavily handi- 
capped by the presence of the ocean along their western and 
northern coasts, and by the very limited area of the islands 
themselves, and the way they are cut up by the sea. Winds 
coming off the water have always a tendency to produce clouds 
and cause rain, as soon as they meet with high land, and again 
to become dry winds as they pass over the hills into the level 
country beyond. 

Thus the valley of the Spey in Scotland has a far drier climate 
than the western part of Inverness-shire, because the rain falls 
chiefly on the western slopes of the mountains. 

This same action takes place with all winds ; even the east 
wind, usually a dry current, not very unfrequently brings heavy 
rain to the East coasts of Great Britain and of Ireland; the 
distance to which the rain extends from the coast being 
comparatively slight. 

' The whole system of forecasting is a development of the prin- 
ciple of storm warnings. This principle was defined more than 
thirty years ago, by Le Verrier, in a letter to Sir George Airy, 
as “to announce a storm as soon as it appears in any corner of 
Europe, to follow it on its course by means of the telegraph, 
and to give timely notice of it to the coasts which it may reach.” 

Forecasting weather is the attempt to indicate how the influ- 
ence of one of these storms will affect the weather in different 
parts of the country as the system passes on, and in this 
investigation we have to consider how the trend of the coast, the 
lie of the river valleys, and the contour and extent of the hills, 
will affect the motion of the wind and the formation of clou d 
with its sequela, the precipitation of rain or snow. 

Le Verrier used the words “signaler un ouragan dés qu'il 
apparaitra en un coin de |’Europe,” and if by any means a storm 
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could be detected before it burst on our coasts, the task of 
forecasting would be considerably lightened. 

In the hope of being able to effect this, the office for some 
years was in daily receipt of telegrams from the United States, 
containing, in addition to indications of conditions prevailing over 
the North American continent, reports of weather extracted 
from the logs of steamers arriving at American ports. It has, 
however, been found that such telegrams possess no value 
commensurate with their cost, inasmuch as they have never 
enabled European meteorologists to predict a storm. Storms 
leaving the American coast change their character materially 
during their passage over the ocean. 

The Meteorological Office has recently published a series of 
daily charts of Atlantic weather, for the period of thirteen 
months, from August 1882 to August 1883 inclusive. During 
that interval thirty-seven severe storms were felt on our coasts. 
Of these only twelve, or one third, could be traced from the 
United States or from Nova Scotia to Europe. Of these twelve 
storms 

4 crossed in two days, 1 crossed in five days. 

3 » » three, 2 4, » SIX 

I ” ” four ” I ” ” ten ” 
These figures show that there is considerable uncertainty as to 
the date at which a change of weather telegraphed from the 
United States will fall due in Europe, and so discredit is thrown 
on American telegrams. 

The suggestion has been frequently made that we should 
overcome this difficulty of receiving information from the west- 
ward by establishing signal ships in mid-Atlantic. The advo- 
cates of such a scheme can hardly be alive to its probable cost. 
The expense of laying a cable 500 miles long would be over 
450,000, and to this we have to add the cost of the ship and 
her moorings, and finally the pay and keep of the men. 

The experience of the last weeks of January as to the extreme 
difficulty of relieving and supplying stores to the light-ships close 
to our coasts, will show what would be the chance of maintaining 
regular communications by steamers with a ship moored 500 
miles from land. The reader must therefore see that at present 
any hope of our obtaining information from the westward is 
visionary, and that we must only do the best we can with 
the information obtainable from our own western outposts. 

The actual process of the preparation of the forecasts is easily 
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explained. As the set of reports from each’station comes in, the 
observations are all put down ona map, and as they are entered, 
the changes in the reports from those last received are entered 
with coloured pencils. The map when completed is carefuliy 
examined in order to ascertain what changes have occurred or 
are in progress. The main features to which attention is paid 
are the readings of the barometers, as on their distribution 
depends the wind, both in direction and force, and the wind may 
be said to govern the weather. 

Supposing that we have one of these maps filled up, let us next 
see what we can make of it. If we find, as is frequently the 
case, the barometer lowest off the west coast of Ireland, we know 
that there is a probability that a storm of more or less intensity 
is coming on us from the Atlantic, and will bring with it, at first, 
southerly winds and rain. Now comes the question: In what 
direction is that storm travelling ? and that is decided by exam- 
ination of the barometrical readings over Great Britain and the 
adjacent parts of the Continent. If the barometer is high over 
any region, the storm cannot advance over that district, but 
must glance off past it. Constantly we find a succession of 
these Atlantic storms skirting the extreme west coasts of Ireland 
and Scotland, and passing off towards Norway. Under these 
circumstances we have generally south-westerly winds and 
showery, if not downright wet, weather. 

This statement must, however, be modified for any place which 
has a range of high hills lying to the south-westward, for such 
hills will catch much of the moisture which is in the air, and the 
wind on their lee side will be comparatively dry. 

If the conditions of barometrical pressure allow the storm 
system to advance eastwards over England, the wind to the 
northward of its track will be easterly, while to the southward of 
the track it is westerly. In the former case the weather will be 
generally dry, while in the latter there will be probably heavy 
showers, as these characterize westerly winds shifting to 
north-west. 

It is obvious that, according to the varying paths of these 
storms, the weather is subject to an almost infinite amount of 
variation, and the great problem in predicting the weather is to 
determine what is the probable direction and what the probable 
rate of advance of the storm, as most of the mistakes in 
forecasts are due to errors in these estimates. 

The* direction of advance is generally from some westerly 
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point ; occasionally it takes place from north to south, or, vice 
versd, from south to north, and it is only very rarely that the 
movement is from east to west. Sometimes a depression 
actually forms itself within the limnits of these islands. In the 
two last-named cases the forecaster is usually at fault. 

The velocity of advance may vary from being very slight, say 
5 or 10 miles an hour, to 50 miles an hour or even more ; such a 
high speed as of nearly 70 miles an hour having been recorded 
Nov. 10, 1875, and March 12, 1876. When such a rapid motion 
as this occurs it is obvious that the difficulty of giving timely 
notice, and thus carrying out Le Verrier’s idea, is enormously 
increased. 

It is, however, possible for any person who will take the 
trouble of watching the clouds carefully to do a great deal of 
useful forecasting for himself. The clouds to be chiefly 
observed are the very highest stratum, called “cirrus” or 
“mare’s tail.” These move according to definite laws, and the 
surest sign of the approach of a storm, beginning with southerly 
winds and rain, is the marked advance of a bank of cirrus clouds 
from the north-western horizon. 

To deal further with this branch of the subject would take us 
beyond the limits which are available, and I must now quote 
some of the opinions which have been put forward by inde- 
pendent observers, as a rebutting case to the criticisms 
mentioned at the beginning of the article. 

In the first instance the office has for the last ten years, during 
the hay season, issued daily forecasts gratis to prominent 
agriculturists, on condition of their making the forecasts 
known in their own localities, and also sending up to the office 
reports as to their accuracy and utility. In the summer of 1888 
these telegrams were sent to twenty-nine persons situated in 
different parts of the United Kingdom, and the following is 
the result derived from their reports, with the name of the 
stations. 

In addition to the stations above mentioned, nine large 
landowners residing in different parts of the country requested 
to be supplied with these telegrams at their own expense, 
and we hear of farmers sending regularly to learn what the 
telegtams say. One Norfolk farmer expressed his opinion 
of the system thus. He said he thought the dissemination of 
a forecast in harvest-time “a good thing, as, although it was 
not always correct, still it gave him buoyancy!” Here, then, 
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we have proof that the labour spent on forecasting is not wasted, 
but on the contrary is turned to good account. 














Percentages 

Districts. Name: of Stations. 24 A é 

EEE 

83 a2 as as 

ScoTLanD, N. - | Golspie and Munlochy 48 | 34}17| 1 
- E. . | North Berwick, Glass Aberfeldy and 

Rothiemay . 43) 4t {ar} 5 

ENGLAND, N.E. . | Chatton and Ulceby . ‘ > -| 50/27/17] 6 

- E. - | Thorpe and Rothamsted . . - | 48/39] 10] 3 

MIDLAND CounrIEs | Cirencester and East Retford . -153/32/ 9] 6 

ENGLAND, S. . | Horsham, Maidstone, and Downton ./| 52/40] 6| 2 

SCOTLAND, W. . | Dumbarton, Islay, and Stranraer . -|45/4r} 8] 6 

ENGLAND, N.W. . | Leyburn and Prescot . . 57|24|11] 8 
‘ .W. . | Bridgend (Glamorgan), Clifton, Glas- 
tonbury and Spring Park ae 

shire) . 46 | 36/13] 5 

IRELAND, N. . - | Moynalty and Hollymoun - 143) 38) 14] 5 

- he - | Moneygall, Kilkenny, Ardfert Abbey -|53|3f£ | 10] 6 




















To take reports from individual stations: a clergyman living 
in Staffordshire gave the following figures for the year 1886 :— 
“309 forecasts were tested with the following result :—absolute 
successes, 247; absolute failures, 26; partial or doubtful 
successes, 36. That is to say we get, omitting small fractions, 
$0 per cent. of successes, 84 per cent. of failures, and 114 per 
cent. of doubtful cases.” 

To take another case. Mr. Cuthbert E. Peek, at his obser- 
vatory at Rousdon, near Lyme Regis, tests the forecasts in 
the following way. They reach him in the afternoon, and are 
compared with notes of the weather, as entered before their 
arrival. The following are his figures for the last five years :— 














Wind “al 
| weather Wind Wind Wind Weather | Weather | We ther 
both re- | reliable. | doubtful. junreliable.| reliable. | doubtful. |unreliab!e. 
liable. 
1884. . ‘ | 59 69 20 II 73 17 10 
1885. ‘ ° 7o 80 12 8 80 12 8 
8%. -« «| 73 80 II 9 85 8 7 
1887. ; -| = 83 9 8 82 II 7 
1888. . . | 81 89 5 6 89 7 4 




















It is obvious that these results are as successful as could be 
possibly anticipated. 
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There is one important element which has not yet been 
accurately predicted in any country, and that is the amount of 
rain to be expected on any day. Rain is foretold, but no 
attempt is ever made to state how much is likely to fall, 
whether a tenth of an inch, which would not do much more 
than lay the dust, or a couple of inches, which might probably 
cause sewers to burst. To take an instance: on the 11th of 
April, 1878, as much as 4°6 inches of rain fell at Haverstock 
Hill, and excessive amounts, though not reaching quite so high 
a figure, were collected in other districts of London. The 
result was that in several parts of the metropolis the sewers 
burst, and great inconvenience was thereby produced. 

This flood was not connected with any thunderstorm or 
serious barometrical disturbance, and occurred when the weather 
was very quiet and winds light. It therefore gave no baro- 
metrical warning of its approach. 

It is therefore evident that the causes which produced this 
excessive amount of rain must have been in operation in the 
upper strata of the atmosphere, about which regions, as already 
explained, our knowledge is defective. 

Attempts are made to secure information from levels above 
the ordinary earth’s surface by establishing observatories on 
mountains, like that on Ben Nevis, or by placing instruments on 
such lofty erections as the Eiffel Towerin Paris. It has not yet 
been proved to what extent reports from these stations can 
really be used in forecasting. They are not, at present, so used 
on the Continent of Europe, where several mountain stations 
are in full activity. In the United States the station which 
existed on Pike’s Peak in Colorado, at an elevation of over 
14,000 feet, has been discontinued, presumably because the value 
of the information derived from it was not commensurate with 
the cost of maintaining a station at such a height. 

It is unfortunate that it is impossible to obtain regular obser- 
vations from balloons. Captive balloons cannot be kept up 
in a high wind, as they would break loose from their cables, so 
that at the very time that the information would be of the 
highest value it would be unattainable. 

Meteorologists are accordingly left to the information they 
can derive from stations on the habitable portion of the earth’s 
surface, and, as far as these islands are concerned, it appears 
probable that forecasts for one day in advance are all that can 
be attempted in general with any hope of success. 
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Fortunately for us, faith in the general omnipotence of the 
“Clerk of the Weather” is still as current among children 
as ever. We constantly receive at the Meteorological Office 
letters either complaining of the weather, or desiring to bespeak 
a fine day for a birthday or a flower show. Several of these 
were published in a little work which appeared a few years ago, 
‘Weather Charts and Storm Warnings.’ I can, however, add 
one which reached us last year. It is rather vague in its 
character, but is evidently bond fide what it purports to be, 
a child’s letter. It bore the Southend postmark, and was 
addressed as follows :— 

“ To the Clerk of the Weather, 
Meteorological Society, 
Sun Court, 
London, 


February 16th, 1889. 
“My DEAR CLERK, 

I must tell you I am very tired of this weather. We had some 
rain and snow. I supose (sic) you know all about it. Mamma told 
me to write. Please will you send us some fine weather. 

(Signed) “ ConnIE.” 


If letters like these bear the name and address of the writer, 
as they sometimes do, an answer is always sent. 

What has been said in the preceding pages is sufficient to 
show that the prediction of weather is a most intricate problem, 
and that it is remarkable that such an amount of success is 
attainable as the figures above quoted indicate. 

ROBERT H. SCOTT. 
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THE record of fires and other casualties in theatres during the 
year 1889 is as usual very interesting and instructive, and on 
the whole, when compared with that of similar events in previous 
years, is not altogether unsatisfactory. 

It is true there have been several total losses of the structure 
or fabric of theatres, but this is a wholly unimportant matter, 
being strictly of the commercial order, and met in most cases by 
pecuniary compensation previously provided for at a recognized 
expense. At all events, this kind of loss is always a private 
matter, and has no public interest or importance whatever. 

But, altogether beyond and outside this, there is an interest in 
everything connected with buildings in which large numbers of 
persons are massed together, and those whose duty or pleasure 
it is to ascertain and study facts are invariably anxious to know 
what has actually happened in connection with the burning of 
theatres, and also what might have occurred under different but 
probable circumstances. 

The only satisfactory mode of obtaining complete information 
of this kind in an authentic manner is to study every detail of 
each accident however small, and especially to observe the 
apparent reasons why some cases are slight and others serious, 
why in some cases there is a panic and in others there is not, 
and, even where there has been no loss of life, to notice the 
place at which the fire commenced, the direction which it took, 
the cause or causes of its taking that direction, and the spots at 
which the accumulation of smoke sealed up corridors, passages, 
staircases, and doorways, so as to prevent persons passing 
through, and from all these factors to calculate how many of the 
visitors and artists would have probably been lost, and how 
many would probably have escaped, if the house had been full 
at the time of the occurrence. 
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On all these points there is fortunately a large amount of 
information to be derived from the records of the past year, and 
it will be our own fault if we do not carefully study and profit 
by it. 

The first theatre fire of the year was at St. Paul, Minnesota, 
on Monday the 21st of January, when the Grand Opera House, 
which had been built at a cost of £40,000, was totally destroyed. 
The spread of this fire was very rapid ; but happily the building 
was empty at the time, and consequently there was no loss of 
life. This theatre, though modern, was not of very good con- 
struction, and if the house had been full, the probability is 
that about two-thirds of the visitors and about half the artists 
and persons employed about the stage and stores would have 
perished. 

The next fire was in Buda-Pesth, on Saturday, January 26th, 
when a fire broke out in the Opera House just as the overture 
to Wagner’s ‘Rheingold’ was about to commence. The house 
was crowded, and every one was watching attentively for the 
first note of music, when flames were seen issuing from the 
prompter’s box, and the audience at once rose and very 
naturally made a frantic rush for the doors, which audiences, 
invariably do when the flames are in sight, as they were on this 
occasion. The firemen in attendance were instantly on the spot 
and soon extinguished the fire ; indeed their action was so rapid 
that, in putting their jets of water on the prompter’s box, they 
drenched several of the flying audience. By this time the 
theatre was empty; and it is worthy of special note that 
although there was a distinct and serious panic, there was no 
loss of life, no injury, no casualty of any kind, and after a delay 
of three quarters of an hour, the audience again entered, and 
the performance proceeded as if nothing had occurred. This 
theatre is well designed, well constructed, well managed, and 
well guarded; its corridors, passages, and staircases are so 
arranged as not to confuse an audience, or become filled with 
smoke at an early stage, and its exits are properly placed and 
of ample capacity for allowing the escape of a full house without 
dangerous crushing. The lesson to be learned from this event 
is that with proper arrangements a theatre can be made safe in 
the event of either fire or panic or both combined. It is most 
satisfactory to be able to write in this strain, and a hope may be 
expressed that there may be no relaxation of the present 
excellent arrangements in the Buda-Pesth Opera House. 

VOL. VIL—NO, XXXIX, 2A 
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The next catastrophe was at Aldershot on Friday, February 
8th, when a fire broke out in the Theatre Royal about a quarter 
of an hour before the time advertised for the curtain to rise. A 
boy, who was engaged in lighting the battens or stage lights, 
overbalanced himself, and the taper which he was using came in 
contact with the curtains at the side. The whole building was 
almost immediately a mass of flames; the audience rose from 
their seats in wild alarm, and made a rush for the doors; the 
exits were fairly good, and, as the bulk of the people had not 
yet arrived, proved sufficient for the occasion; and in a very 
short time all the visitors escaped into the streets, only a few 
persons having sustained trifling injuries in the crush. The 
artists and others engaged on the stage also got out safely ; but 
some of them had very narrow escapes, and none had time to 
change their dresses. The theatre was totally destroyed ; but 
fortunately no lives were lost. If the fire had occurred half an 
hour later, when the house would have been full, there would 
probably have been a serious loss of life. This theatre was 
built in 1860, and was then called the “ Victory,” but for some 
time past it had been known as the Theatre Royal. Under all 
_ the circumstances the licensing authorities must consider them- 
selves very fortunate in not having to justify their action before 
a coroner’s jury. 

The next fire occurred in Manchester on Tuesday, the 26th of 
February, and, as the local papers said, was one of the most 
alarming fires which ever occurred in that great commercial 
city. The theatre was known as the Royal Circus; it was 
built in 1878, and was described by those on the spot as being 
mostly, if not wholly, constructed of wood. It had been occu- 
pied for some time by “Mexican Joe and his New Wild West 
Show, in which a number of Indians and Cowboys took part,” 
and on the night in question the performance was just over, and 
most of the visitors had left, when some straw took fire in the 
stables, and in a few minutes the whole place was one mass of 
flame, and the sky was lighted up for miles around. The building 
was situated in the very heart of the city, in the midst of the 
quarter occupied by the theatres and other places of amuse- 
ment ; and, when. the fire declared itself, the whole district was 
in a state of wild excitement. The Indians made all possible 
efforts to drag away their horses; but, before many minutes 
elapsed, they had to fly for their lives, and leave their animals 
to perish in the flames. The Fire Brigade attended in the 
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shortest possible time, and did all that was in their power ; but 
where there is a building so constructed, after it has been on fire 
some ten minutes, no Fire Brigade can be of any great service 
beyond preventing the extending of the fire to other premises, 
and this was done successfully. It does not seem much; but 
there were warehouses in the immediate neighbourhood, and if 
the fire had reached these the loss in money would have been 
very serious. In the result the circus was totally destroyed, 
and, so far as the event itself was concerned, there the matter 
ended ; but those who take a permanent and watchful interest 
in catastrophes of this kind, and believe them to be avoidable, 
may own to being lost in amazement at the criminal negligence 
or recklessness which could have permitted the erection of such 
a building in such a place for such a purpose. 

The next casualty was in Leicester on Thursday, the 28th of 
February, when a fire was discovered in Paul’s Theatre of 
Varieties, at a few minutes before seven o’clock in the morning. 
On the previous night, after the close of the usual entertainment, 
the chairman of the company saw all the lights turned out, and 
then left ; and about six o’clock in the morning several work- 
men and one policeman passed and saw nothing to attract 
attention. A little later, however, smoke and flames were seen 
issuing from the building, and the Fire Brigade was called ; but, 
before it was possible for the firemen to arrive, the flames were 
bursting forth from all the windows and doors, and making rapid 
headway through the roof, from which multitudes of sparks 
issued illuminating the whole neighbourhood. Notwithstanding 
the efforts of the Fire Brigade, who were in attendance very 
quickly, the flames continued to gain in intensity ; the heat 
became almost unbearable, owing to the great quantity of wood- 
work in the interior of the building ; the doors and shutters of 
the houses in the neighbourhood became scorched, and had to be 
kept wet to prevent them from bursting into flame ; and, in less 
than half an hour from the time of the discovery of the fire, the 
roof fell in with a crash. This building was at one time a public- 
house ; it was afterwards enlarged and turned into a Music Hall ; 
and in 1874 it was again enlarged under the sanction of the 
Leicester Corporation, and licensed as a Theatre of Varieties. 
The local newspapers state that there was an immense quantity 
of inflammable material in the shape of hay, straw, etc., in some 
extensive stores adjoining, and that in the rear of the stage there 
were two dangerous premises, a timber-yard and a brewery. 
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They also mention that the fire quickly spread to the hotel 
portion of the premises, and that it soon became obvious that 
neither the building nor the hotel could be saved. Many strange 
instances of aberration of intellect or absence of a feeling of 
responsibility on the part of public authorities may be found in 
the records of the world ; but there is probably nothing more 
astounding than the fact that within recent years this twice 
reconstructed public-house, in the midst of inflammable sur- 
roundings, should have been deliberately licensed as a theatre ; 
while, to make matters worse, a part of the building could still 
be described by those on the spot as “the hotel portion of the 
premises.” If this fire had occurred when the house was full, 
about one-fourth of the audience would probably have escaped, 
and the remainder would inevitably have perished ; but it would 
be interesting to ascertain what the calculations of the licensing 
authorities were on this point, and how they justified to them- 
selves the issue of a theatre licence under circumstances of such 
imminent and obvious danger. ’ 

The next casualty was at Maryport in Cumberland, on 
Saturday, the 23rd of March, when the gallery of the Theatre of 
Varieties gave way, and the audience had to make a frantic rush 
for the doors. Cries of fire were raised ; women fainted and 
were trampled on ; and several persons were badly bruised and 
otherwise injured ; but there was no loss of life. This was a 
wooden building, and it was not licensed as a theatre; but a 
performance was held in it, and about 350 persons were present 
when the accident occurred. It seems almost incredible, that in 
a city containing about 8000 inhabitants, an unlicensed wooden 
building could have been used in this way under the eyes of the 
authorities ; but authentic records appear to leave no doubt as 
to the amazing fact. 

On the same night, Saturday, the 23rd of March, there was a 
false alarm of fire at the Albert Hall, Sheffield, when the 
building was crowded for a weekly popular concert. Towards 
the close, smoke was seen to issue from the second tier under- 
neath the gallery, and, a cry of fire being raised, there was 
instantly a rush for the doors. A serious panic appeared 
inevitable, when one of the managers called out that there was 
no danger, and asked the people to keep their seats. On this 
the organist continued playing, and order was restored ; but 
several women fainted, and many of the audience left the 
building. It was afterwards discovered that the alarm was 
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caused by a man putting a lighted pipe into his pocket and 
setting fire to his clothes. 

The next event worthy of record was at the Carl Theatre, 
Vienna, on Monday, the 25th of March, when there was an alarm 
of fire and a panic. The alarm was caused by a candle from 
one of the safety-lamps falling from its socket, and continuing to 
burn in the melted grease. It was the smell rather than the 
flame that caused the alarm, and when the cry of fire was raised 
the whole house made a disorderly rush'for the doors; but, 
owing to the excellent arrangements of the building, and 
especially the alterations made after the Ring Theatre disaster 
of 1881, there was no excessive crush, and nobody was much 
injured. 

The next casualty was at Melbourne, Victoria, on Monday, 
the 22nd of April, when the Bijou Theatre was discovered at 
about half-past four o’clock in the afternoon to be on fire. The 
fire broke out in the property room under the stage, and those 
on the spot said that it must have been burning for a long time 
before it was discovered. This idea seems to be confirmed by 
the fact that, when the alarm was given, the flames had complete 
possession of the building, and the firemen on their arrival 
abandoned all hope of saving the theatre, and turned their 
attention to the Palace Hotel and the adjoining buildings. Here 
we may well pause to inquire how it happened that a theatre 
was licensed in the same risk with an hotel and a large printing- 
office ; but the local papers appear to leave no doubt of the fact 
that this was so. Indeed it is mentioned that the theatre was 
on the second floor of a large block, and that underneath it there 
was an arcade, which had recently been transformed at great 
expense into a series of refreshment bars connected with the 
Palace Hotel, which occupied the remainder of the building. 
The firemen succeeded in confining the flames to that portion 
of the block containing the theatre, and it was only by the 
greatest exertions that the Palace Hotel was saved. The 
Arcade and some large printing-offices adjoining were almost 
completely destroyed. Dense masses of sparks were discharged 
from the burning building ; but fortunately there was very little 
wind, and consequently the fire did not spread. The work of 
the flames, however, was very rapid ; the lodgers in the Hotel 
had to hurry out with as much of their baggage as they could 
carry, and immediately after this the walls began to give way, 
and then fell with a crash, and buried several firemen, killing two 
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and seriously injuring seven others. This occurred within half 
an hour from the time at which the fire was first discovered. It 
certainly appears almost incredible that in a magnificent new 
city like Melbourne the authorities should license a theatre of 
such an inflammable kind in the immediate risk of two other 
dangerous premises, and it is to be hoped that they have learned 
a lesson from this fatal catastrophe, and will realize the true 
nature and grave responsibilities of their position, when they are 
asked to license theatres on future occasions. 

The next casualty was at Burnley, in Lancashire, on Thursday, 
the 6th of June, when, at about half-past three o'clock in the 
morning, the Theatre Royal was discovered to be on fire. The 
Fire Brigade was at once called, and immediately attended ; but 
before the arrival of the firemen the building was one mass of 
flame, and shortly after this the roof fell in, and the whole place 
was a complete wreck. This theatre was said to be fitted up 
with sprinklers and hydrants, with hose which was supposed to 
be ready for any emergency; but the responsible persons 
seemed to have overlooked the obvious fact that these appliances 
would not work themselves, and without a man were worthless. 
Altogether it was most fortunate that the building was empty 
at the time, as, judging by the rapidity with which the fire 
spread, it may be assumed that, if the audience had been inside, 
only a very small proportion could have escaped. This isa point 
worthy of the serious attention of the Burnley authorities, and 
no doubt it will receive consideration; but in the meanwhile 
they may congratulate themselves on the fortunate but acci- 
dental circumstance that the highly inflammable building which 
they had approved was empty at the time of the occurrence. 

The next event worthy of record was a very small fire which 
occurred at the Empire Theatre in London on Tuesday, the 11th of 
June. During an exhibition of rifle shooting a curtain at the back 
of the stage was set alight ; a ring of flame was seen to spread 
rapidly, and some of the audience at the back of the pit took 
alarm, and amid cries of fire made for the exits. Before the bulk 
of the audience, however, could realize what had happened, the 
curtain was dropped, a jet of water from a pipe charged under 
pressure was instantly turned on, and the burning materials were 
extinguished. The panic was only momentary, and after a 
brief interval the performance was resumed. This is a case 
particularly worthy of the attention of all who have to deal 
with large masses of people in crowded or perilous places. 
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Here were all the ‘elements of a dangerous panic ; and yet by 
knowledge on the part of those in charge, by previous thoughtful 
preparation, and by prompt action at the moment, the whole 
affair was over in a few seconds, and the performance went on 
as if nothing had occurred to interfere with it. Many cases of 
the same kind have happened to my knowledge during the last 
thirty years ; but, even if this were the only one on record, it 
could never be said again that panics cannot be prevented or 
controlled. I have always held very strongly that with good 
arrangements, such as those of the theatre in question, panics 
are very unlikely to occur, and, even after they have occurred, 
can be successfully controlled. 

The next event was on the same date, the 11th of June, but it 
was of a somewhat different kind, and had a different result. It 
occurred in Prague at the Deutschen Sommer Theatre, when the 
house was filled to overflowing, and some of the visitors fainted 
in consequence of the heat. <A call was made for water, which 
was misunderstood by the audience, and an alarm of fire was 
immediately raised. A stampede took place; the people made 
a rush for the doors, and many were knocked down and hurt in 
the crush. The manager came forward, and begged the excited 
crowd to keep their seats, assuring them that it was a false alarm 
and that there was not the slightest danger; but it was some 
time before he succeeded in making himself heard above the 
uproar. Ultimately order was restored; but the performance 
proceeded before a very poor house, the majority of the audience 
preferring to sacrifice their seats rather than risk another alarm. 
If the exits in this theatre had been known by the audience to 
be satisfactory, the rush would not have taken place; but, 
wherever there is distrust or doubt in this way, there is always 
some confusion, which the smallest accident may turn into a 
panic. 

The next event was more satisfactory. It occurred on Sunday, 
the 23rd of June, in the Great Opera House at Berlin, when a 
large and distinguished audience was present. - During a ballet 
a small fire broke out at the back of the stage in full sight of the 
audience, and a smell of burning was perceptible throughout the 
house. Everything was ready for such an accident, and the fire 
was instantly extinguished, one person only being injured. 
Probably some of the audience believed that the fire was a part 
of the performance ; but, however this may have been, there 
was no panic whatever, and the performance proceeded after 
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a momentary interruption. In this case it is certain that the 
visitors had confidence in the building and the management. 

The next event was at the Alhambra Theatre in London, on 
Thursday, the 27th of June, when the dress of a ballet dancer 
took fire, and she rushed off the stage in flames, the others flying 
in the opposite direction. Most of the audience rose to their feet 
and a wild rush to the doors seemed imminent, when the band 
struck up a lively air, the incipient panic was allayed, and the 
ballet proceeded as if nothing had happened. Here was another 
case of good management, with its usual result of producing 
confidence on the part of an audience. 

The next event occurred at Bradford in Yorkshire on Saturday, 
the 29th of June, when a fire broke out in the Brunswick Place 
Theatre, which was constructed entirely of wood supported on 
iron columns, and was capable of holding 3000 persons. It had 
been originally built in 1869, but rebuilt or rather patched up 
at subsequent periods, not, however, to the satisfaction of the 
Chief Constable, who for some time previously had steadily 
opposed the granting of a licence, and been supported by the 
bench of magistrates ; consequently the theatre was empty at 
the time of the occurrence, and this was most fortunate, as the 
place burned with such rapidity that only half an hour elapsed 
between the discovery of the fire and the total destruction of the 
building and its contents. If an audience had been present, 
very few would have escaped, and the licensing authorities are 
much to be commended for the firmness and forethought which 
they displayed in preventing a frightful loss of life. It has since 
been discovered that the fire was the work of an incendiary ; but 
this does not at all detract from the merit of the magistrates, as 
the place, if once on fire from any cause, would have burned as 
rapidly as it actually did on the occasion in question. 

The next fire was at Witebsk in Russia, at the end of July, 
when the Town Theatre became ignited, it is supposed by 
lightning, and in three hours was totally destroyed. Details of 
this event are not forthcoming, as the Russian newspapers have 
only recorded the bald fact that the theatre was destroyed by fire. 

The next case was in the Court Theatre at Liverpool, on 
Thursday, the 29th of August, when the Act drop caught fire 
and there was a general rush from all parts of the house, which 
might have ended in a panic ; but so excellent was the manage- 
ment, that the iron curtain was lowered, several hydrants were 
instantly got to work, and, within a time said not to have 
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exceeded one minute, all danger was averted, order was restored, 
the iron curtain was again raised, and the performance was 
resumed. Some blame must, of course, be attributed to the 
managers for allowing the curtain to take fire; but in all other 
points, especially preparation beforehand and promptitude at the 
time, their arrangements were most satisfactory and praiseworthy, 
and might well be copied by all persons who have charge of 
theatres. 

Two theatres were on fire in Italy during the early days of 
September, the San Carlino and the Monte Tabor, but the 
Italian newspapers give no details. They only mention that 
both buildings were totally destroyed by fire. 

The next event occurred at Hastings, on Tuesday, the 1oth of 
September, when a fire broke out under the stage of the Gaiety 
Theatre, which soon made its way through the flooring of the 
stage, and became visible to a man on watch. This theatre is 
provided with hose and other apparatus, and the managers at 
once set to work, and within a few minutes extinguished the fire, 
which would otherwise have become serious. The house was 
empty at the time ; but it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
persons who acted with such promptitude for saving property 
would probably be equally successful if a similar accident were 
to happen in the presence of an audience. 

The next event was at the Palais de l|’Industrie in Paris, on 
Thursday, the 12th of September, when a lustre, not lighted but 
ready to be acted on by electricity, suddenly burst into a blaze 
within a few yards from the immense cloth awning which covered 
the whole nave. There were upwards of 20,000 people in the 
place, and some women in terror rushed wildly towards the exits 
while a few men jumped over the barriers. The lustre was 
surrounded with wood, and, if the fire had continued a few 
minutes, the result might have been serious; but the manager 
had the burning lustre lowered and extinguished, and the at- 
tendants and police prevented the audience from rushing to the 
doors and causing a panic. The alarm gradually subsided, the 
orchestra struck up, and the performance was resumed. The 
igniting of the lustre, however it occurred, was undoubtedly a 
fault on the part of the management ; but the arrangements for 
obviating the effect of such an accident were complete, and con- 
sequently, notwithstanding the vastness of the crowd and the 
suddenness of the occurrence, there was no casualty of any kind 
to life or limb. 
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The next event was in Lombardy, on Tuesday, the 24th of 
September, when the Mantua Theatre was totally destroyed by 
fire, and two lives were lost; but the newspapers have fur- 
nished no details. The house was empty at the time of the 
occurrence. 

The next event was at Johannesburg, in South Africa, on 
Tuesday, the 1st of October, when the Globe Theatre caught 
fire shortly after seven o’clock in the evening, just before the 
doors were about to be opened for the performance. A paraffin 
lamp was hung by a chain above the stage, and the chain 
became heated, which caused the links to expand. The lamp, 
being heavy, came down and was smashed, and the blazing oil 
set light to the curtain and flies. The fire could have been 
easily extinguished at the commencement ; but the attendants, 
who were evidently inexperienced persons unfit to deal with an 
emergency, were seized with a panic, and, instead of taking 
measures to extinguish the flames, rushed out shouting fire. 
The result inevitable under such circumstances naturally 
occurred ; within half an hour from the first discovery of the 
fire, the roof came down with a crash, and soon after this the 
theatre was totally destroyed. This building had only been 
erected one year, and it is not creditable to the authorities that it 
should have been licensed as a theatre. If the fire had occurred 
an hour later, there would have been a fearful loss of life. 

The next event was at Stalybridge in Cheshire, on Thursday, 
the 31st of October, when the Royal Victoria Theatre was dis- 
covered to be on fire. This building was erected in 1861 as an 
Educational Institute and Assembly Room, but had been used 
as a theatre off and on since the year 1865. The front and 
principal part was occupied as a day school, and the general 
entrance to the theatre was between the class-rooms and under 
the school-room. On the previous night there had been per- 
formed in it a drama with a fire scene, and, grotesquely enough, 
there was to have been a performance on the following night 
for the benefit of the local Fire Brigade. The last person 
left the house at half-past eleven o'clock at night ; the fire was 
discovered two hours afterwards, at half-past one o’clock in the 
morning, and when the Fire Brigade arrived a few minutes 
later, the whole building was ablaze. Within an hour from the 
time of the discovery of the fire the theatre was totally destroyed, 
and the licensing authorities may congratulate themselves on 
their good fortune in the occurrence of the catastrophe at such 
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a time, as there seems no reason to doubt that, if it had happened 
when the audience was present, they would have been held 
responsible for a heavy loss of life. There appears to be no 
justification for the issue of a theatre licence to such a building. 

The next event was at Barcelona, in Spain, on Monday, the 
18th of November, when the Espaijiol Theatre was burned to 
the ground. The house was empty at the time, and con- 
sequently no one was injured. 

The next event was in London, on Friday, the 22nd of 
November, when a very slight fire occurred at the Royalty 
Theatre. Some small pieces of the borders began to fall from 
the flies in a burning condition, and the curtain was immediately 
lowered. Several of the audience sprang to their feet ; but the 
manager came in front of the curtain, and assured them that 
there was no danger. This prompt action was quite successful ; 
the audience at once resumed their seats, and the performance 
was continued after a few minutes’ interval.' 

The next event was in Johnstown, Pennsylvania, on Tuesday, 
the 1oth of December, when a panic occurred in the Opera 
House. The theatre, which was small, was crowded, and a 
false alarm was raised in consequence of a fire which was going 
on at some distance away. The entire audience, numbering six 
hundred, at once rose, and made a rush for the doors. The 
exits were narrow, and at best would have been insufficient ; but, 
to make matters worse, a number of persons outside endeavoured 
to gain admission, probably for the purpose of rendering aid ; 
and the outgoing and ingoing crowds came into collision, so that 
the passages and doorways were completely blocked, and many 
persons were crushed before they could make their escape. In 
the result ten persons were killed on the spot, five died afterwards 
from their injuries, and about eighty received severe bruises and 
shocks. A remarkable circumstance in connection with this 
disaster is that none of the killed or injured had a single bone 
broken, the cause of death in every case having been the crush 
at the narrow doorway leading to the street. Those in front 
fell down, and were trampled on by those behind, while the 
crowd outside pressed so closely in their efforts to enter that 
the firemen were compelled to turn the hose on them. It seems 
that the theatre had long been regarded as a death-trap, and had 
been condemned twelve years before, but had been recently re- 
opened, and, it must be assumed, duly licensed by the consti- 
tuted authorities. 
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The next event was at Buda-Pesth, on Friday, the 20th of 
December, when the German Theatre was found to be on fire at 
half-past three o’clock in the afternoon. The Fire Brigade was 
immediately in attendance ; but the flames spread with extra- 
ordinary rapidity, and the whole place was in a blaze before 
their arrival. At four o’clock the loft above the stage and the 
ceiling of the auditorium fell in, and an hour later the whole 
building collapsed. It was most fortunate that the theatre was 
empty at the time, as the building was very badly constructed, 
and, if it had been crowded, the consequences must have been 
most disastrous. From the time of the discovery of this fire 
until the theatre was totally destroyed only one hour and a half 
elapsed. No loss of life occurred; but two firemen were 
injured. 

The last event for the year occurred at Stratford-on-Avon, on 
Tuesday, the 24th of December, when the Theatre Royal, a large 
wooden structure capable of seating 1000 persons, was blown 
down by the wind. The theatre was quite new, indeed not 
altogether completed. It was to have been opened two nights 
later, and a deputation of the Town Council with the borough 
surveyor had arranged to visit it for the purpose of licensing it, 
if found satisfactory ; but the building collapsed just before the 
time fixed for the official inspection. There is no special reason 
to assume either that the deputation would or would not have 
sanctioned the use of such a building as a theatre; but it is 
evident that the architect and builder must have expected that 
a licence would be granted, and on the whole it is not to be 
regretted that a breeze of wind sprang up at an appropriate time, 
and that the bubble burst in a harmless manner. 

This concludes the record of theatre casualties for the past 
year, amounting in all to thirty. 

In fifteen cases theatres were totally destroyed by fire ; in one 
case a building was blown down by the wind ; and in the thir- 
teen remaining there were either small fires, accidents or panics. 

The number of persons killed was nineteen, and of persons 
injured ninety-one, making altogether one hundred and ten ; but 
the record of those merely injured is not complete. 

The following table (p. 365) gives in a summarized form the 
casualties of the three years previous to 1889. 

The increase of three in the destruction of buildings, and of 
ten in damages to buildings, over the average of the previous 
three years, is altogether a private matter affecting only the 
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owners, while the decrease in the annual average of persons 
killed, 138, and of the total number of persons endangered, 85, is 
a distinct subject for congratulation. 


THEATRE FIRES, 1886-1889. 
































THEATRES. PERSONS. 
Destroyed. | Damaged. | Total. | Killed. Injured. Total. 
1886 . ‘ F 8 2 10 108 |Unknown.| 108 
1887 . . . ‘ 14 3 17 238 9 247 
1888 . ‘ . ° 17 5 22 125 106 231 
Total. . 39 fe) 49 471 115 586 
Average. ‘ 13 3 | 16 157 38 195 
1889 . . ° . 16 13 | 29 19 gI IIo 














It should, however, always be remembered, as already men- 
tioned, that the list of persons only injured and not killed is 
never complete, and in addition to this that many thousands 
who have witnessed one casualty of the kind here in question, 
even though they receive no bodily injury, have their nerves so 
seriously shaken that they never enter the doors of a theatre 
again. 

It would seem, therefore, to be the interest of owners to take 
every possible measure to reduce dangers, and, moreover, to do 
this in such a way as to give confidence to audiences. 

The record of theatre casualties for the year 1889 may on 
the whole be considered not unsatisfactory when compared with 
that of previous years; but the figures continue to be unrea- 
sonably high, and show that there is still great room for 
improvement in the construction and management of theatres ; 
and it is earnestly to be hoped that all concerned, licensing 
authorities, owners and managers, will turn their attention to the 
numerous improvements suggested and in many cases adopted 
during recent years, such as establishing all possible and con- 
venient divisions of buildings by masonry, fitting curtains which 
will prevent fire passing for a period of fifteen minutes, making 
scenery to some extent uninflammable, substituting electric light 
for gas, providing spacious and uncomplicated separate exits 
from the various parts of the house, and, above all, insisting on 
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the absolute necessity of having always on the spot men of nerve 
and understanding, capable of acting promptly in moments of 
emergency. 

It is not always certain that those in actual personal charge of 
theatres have the necessary knowledge and nerve, and there may 
be cases again, as there have been before, when the well-inten- 
tioned but mistaken desire to do the best will lead a manager 
to come forward and request the audience to remain seated, 
although no time should be lost in getting away, and every 
second is of importance; but when a person in charge really 
understands a danger, and does not ignore it, as some do, he may 
often prevent a panic, and always minimize the consequences o1 
one. 

It is in this latter point that the year now passed presents a 
very marked and satisfactory contrast to some of its predecessors, 
and this ought to give encouragement to managers and confi- 
dence to audiences ; but all who are interested in the safety of 
life may also learn important lessons of other kinds from a study 
of the casualties in theatres during the year 1889. 

EYRE M. SHAW. 

















Etter=Dinner Speeches. 





“My Lords and Gentlemen, pray, charge your glasses.” 
“My Lords and Gentlemen, pray, silence for a toast.” 
“The toast is the health of your noble Chairman,” &c., &c. 


THE formula is a dead and meaningless relic of bygone 
times, for “my Lords and Gentlemen” have long since ceased 
to charge their glasses or to drain the “bumpers” which are 
not unfrequently called for, but the words are among the most 
familiar associations of every Englishman who owns a dress- 
coat and a white tie. 

Among all the varied devices for inducing the British Public 
to come forward and support our Charitable Institutions which 
the ingenuity of man has conceived, the Public Dinner is probably 
the oldest ; but it still survives and flourishes, and will, we believe, 
continue to flourish when its younger competitors, the Fancy 
Fair, the Drawing-room Concert, and the “ Snowball” have 
passed into oblivion. 

Yet it would puzzle the wisest to say wherein lies the peculiar 
charm of the Charity Dinner. Is it in the excellence of the 
dinner, or the choiceness of the wines, or the selectness of the 
company, or the brilliance of the eloquence? Surely in none 
of these: after an experience of a considerable number of years 
we cannot remember to have heard any one admit, in the frank- 
ness of confidence, that he went to such an entertainment purely 
for his own pleasure or relaxation—that he would not gladly 
have purchased exemption by payment of the price of his 
dinner ticket and subscription, or that the quality of the oratory 
formed any adequate compensation for the quality of the 
dinner. 

We do not propose in the present instance to inquire into the 
origin and growth of an institution which has flourished for 
upwards of a century and has become a part of our national 
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life ; our purpose in the following pages is to ask the question, 
Why is it that, in a country where public dinners hold so promi- 
nent a place among social customs, the art of after-dinner 
speaking should not have reached a higher level of excellence 
than it now maintains? and to offer some few suggestions, not 
from the subjective point of view of the orator, for to this we can 
lay no claim, but from the objective position of one who has had 
special opportunities of witnessing the efforts, the successes and 
the failures which attend the organization of public dinners. 
Nor is it our intention to deal with the question of oratory 
generally, to quote the memorable achievements and the special 
accomplishments of Demosthenes or Cicero; of Mirabeau or 
Bossuet ; of Burke or Chatham; of Patrick Henry or Daniel 
Webster, or of Abraham Lincoln, whose funeral oration at 
Gettysburg is regarded by his countrymen—and not by his 
countrymen alone—as one of the finest recorded specimens of 
simple and majestic eloquence. These higher branches of the 
art have been dealt with by other and worthier pens—ours is a 
humbler and very different theme, about which, so far as we 
know, little or nothing has been written. 

It has been remarked of public speaking, “ Action, action, 
action!” says the Greek; “Metaphor, metaphor, metaphor !” 
cries the American. To continue the definition, we might add, 
“Tact, tact, tact!” demands the diner-out. 

We must at the outset make some distinction between 
speakers and speakers. The Chairman, or the “Guest of the 
Evening,” is presumably some distinguished man who has— 
oratorically—won his spurs in other fields: as the element of 
debate and opposition, moreover, is eliminated from these 
quasi-festive meetings, we may further assume that he is 
surrounded by a sympathetic if not admiring audience, who 
have come mainly to hear and see him, and he must indeed 
be wide of the mark if he fail. We have never heard of failure 
in such circumstances, It is not.to the Chairman or the dis- 
tinguished guest that we venture to address these remarks— 
nor is it, on the other hand, to those who buy their speeches 
ready made, by yard measure, at some “universal provider's 
store ”—but to those who are called upon to speak to secondary 
or complimentary toasts. By complimentary toasts we mean 
such as are included in the programme of every dinner, and 
which, though not immediately connected with the main purpose 
of the gathering, afford a pleasant opportunity of paying a com- 
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pliment to some individual or body, and of hearing a few words 
from some distinguished man. For instance, let us suppose the 
dinner is held on behalf of some clerical charity, or some hospital, 
the toast of the Army and Navy will be duly proposed ; but it 
would display a grave want of tact on the part of the responder 
to choose such an occasion to hold forth at length on some 
theory of tactics, or of armaments, or of short service, or some 
similar technical question, however brilliant an exponent thereof 
he may be. This might be supposed to be a self-evident maxim, 
but it is very frequently disregarded. We have ourselves heard 
two very distinguished Generals, on two different occasions, thus 
miss the point. In each case a purely complimentary toast was 
made the peg whereon to hang a long, dull, professional 
harangue: the audience in each case, having at first greeted 
the speaker with enthusiastic applause, became first inattentive, 
then impatient, until finally the whole harmony of the evening 
was marred by sheer want of tact. 

No man can have taken part in the management of a Charity 
Dinner, over a series of years, without arriving at the conviction 
that after-dinner eloquence is a rare quality amongst the rank 
and file ; that the men who can be depended on to make a short, 
incisive, telling speech, suitable alike to the occasion and the 
audience, are few and far between. 

The General Public who attend these entertainments little 
know the difficulties which beset those who are responsible for 
the management of them ; the endless points of precedent and 
of precedence which may arise ; the tact and temper which are 
necessary in humouring the idiosyncracies of the speakers and 
in bringing them into sympathy with their toasts. 

No man ever admits that he is fond of making a speech ; it 
may be obvious from his every word and look that he is longing 
to be invited to do so—he will nevertheless assuredly say that 
“there is nothing he hates more, but that if you really wish it, 
or cannot find a better man,” &c., &c., he will consent. This 
type is especially common on those who are hanging round the 
outskirts of celebrity and are always on the look-out for a 
chance of self-advertisement. 

Though, according to Emerson, “every man is probably 
eloquent once in his life,” we may assume that it is the privilege 
of the very few to become brilliant orators, whether as preachers, 
statesmen, or in the humbler sphere of public dinners. Any 
man, however, who does not suffer from any physical infirmity 
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ought to be able to put together and utter a few sentences 
in such a manner as to bring no discredit on himself, and 
without running the risk of breaking down. 

We say manner advisedly, for among the secondary speakers 
more men fail from the 


“ Faltering speech and visage incomposed ” 


than from any lack of point in the matter of their discourse ; 
while, conversely, the man who can disguise the commonplace 
with a bright confident manner and clear voice seldom fails to 
win his full share of applause. 

The first accomplishment which the after-dinner speaker 
should endeavour to acquire is the art of sitting down. 

Now in theory this appears the easiest thing on earth, so easy 
that many a man has overlooked its very existence, and has 
thereby marred his own success. To many the whole difficulty 
appears to lie in the art of standing up and struggling through 
the first few sentences without that involuntary and irresistible 
“sulp” which almost all beginners have experienced. Mr. 
Lowell on one occasion assured his audience that “whenever 
he finds himself upon his legs he is tempted to yield to a natural 
impulse and take to his heels.” 

Of this fact, however, we may be assured, an English dinner 
audience is kindly, if critical ; it can and will overlook nervous- 
ness, but it will severely judge a bore, and the man who cannot 
sit down when he has made his point—or unmistakably demon- 
strated that he has no point to make—will soon develop into 
a bore. 

The reply given by a distinguished American to a young 
friend who asked his advice about the length of a speech, if 
somewhat familiar, is good enough to bear repetition here: 
“Well, if you haven’t struck oil in five minutes, I guess you had 
best stop boring.” 

To a beginner, then, we would offer this first and paramount 
piece of advice ; have ready at your fingers’ or tongue’s end as 
good a point as you can produce, and bring it forward as soon 
as youcan. Never mind the rest of your prepared materials ; if 
you can only contrive to sit down promptly and decisively in 
the midst of a spontaneous cheer, or a hearty laugh, depend 
upon it, you have made your mark, 

Another fact to be sedulously borne in mind is that your after- 
dinner audience does not want to be instructed, and it does not 
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want to be argued with; you may, perhaps, be teeming with 
information, and your mind may be of the most admirably 
logical cast. There are many occasions on which these excel- 
lent qualities will render you good service, but not after dinner. 
Your purpose, as compared with that of the debater or the 
lecturer, may be not inaptly likened to the functions of the cook 
in regard to those of the sportsman; Soyer should be your 
model, not 


“ Catus—per apertum fugientes agitato ' 
Grege cervos jaculari et celer alto latitantem 
Fruticeto excipere aprum.”, 


Lord Wensleydale on one occasion was discussing with a 
country clergyman the comparative aims and difficulties of 
pulpit and forensic eloquence, and wound up with this remark : 
“At least orators of your profession always have two great 
advantages: they have the Court with them, and the other side 
is not heard.” 

Humour, though an invaluable element in an after-dinner 
speaker, is not within the reach of every one, nor is it a weapon 
which is essential or even desirable on every occasion. Sarcasm 
and “chaff,” if administered with a light and good-humoured 
touch, are yery effective, but they must be free from all taint of 
malice prepense. A well-known scholar was, not long ago, 
entertained at a dinner, where his health was proposed by 
a worthy citizen, whose classical attainments were of the slen- 
derest kind, but who ventured to wind up a lengthy eulogy by 
assuring his audience “that no one of his acquaintance combined 
so admirably as did the subject of the toast, the swaviter in modo 
with the fortiter in re.’ The reply was short, and was concluded 
thus : “ Whatever I may have to say to the guality of my friend’s 
remarks, I must demur to the guantity of them.” The delicacy 
of the point in this case lay in the fact that it was imperceptible 
to the person at whom it was aimed. There is one quality 
which in brief sums up the secret of success in this as in all 
other branches of oratory, whatever its object, its subject, or 
its scene, and that is sympathy. Study to put yourself in 
sympathy with your audience, and your battle is half won. 
Do not be too proud to take or to ask advice on this point ; 
if you are in any doubt as to the character of your audience, 
ask the Secretary of the Institution on whose behalf the dinner 
is given, or any one who has been in the habit of attending 
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its festival, and you will probably obtain some really practical 
and useful hints both as to the quality and quantity of your 
discourse. The man who has been present at the same festival 
on several occasions will acquire an insight into what will “take” 
better than any one who attends for the first time can hope to 
form or forecast for himself. 

Having carefully studied the art of sitting down, and of feeling 
the pulse of your audience, the point of next importance is the 
preparation of your speech. Most of us are familiar with 
Thackeray’s experiences. 

“Windham was the chairman of the evening —elected to 
that post because he is very fond of making speeches to 
which he does not in the least expect you to listen. All men 
of sense are glad to hand over this office to him: and I 
hope, for my part, a day will soon arrive (but I own, mind 
you, that I do not carve well) when we shall have the speeches 
done by a skilled waiter at the side-table, as we now have the 
carving. Don’t you find that you splash the gravy, that you 
mangle the meat, that you can’t nick the joint in helping the 
company to a dinner-speech ? 

“T, for my part, own that I am in a state of tremor and absence 
of mind before the operation, in a condition of imbecility 
during the business, and that I am sure of a headache and 
indigestion the next morning. What then? MHave I not seen 
one of the bravest men in the world at a City dinner last year 
in a state of equal panic? I feel that I am wandering from 
Philip’s adventures to his biographer’s, and confess I am thinking 
of the dismal fiasco I myself made on this occasion at the 
Richmond dinner. 

“You see the order of the day at these meetings is to joke at 
everything—to joke at the Chairman, at all the speakers, at the 
Army and Navy, at the venerable, the Legislature, at the Bar, 
at the Bench, and so forth. 

“ If we toast a barrister we show how admirably he would have 
figured in the dock, if a sailor how lamentably sea-sick he was, 
if a soldier how nimbly he ran away. For example, we drank 
the Venerable Archdeacon Brackley andthe Army. We deplored 
the perverseness which had led him to adopt a black coat instead 
of ared. War had evidently been his vocation, as he had shown 
by the frequent battles in which he had been engaged at school. 

“For what was the other great warrior of the age famous? For 
that Roman feature in his face, which distinguished, which gave 
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a name to our Brackley,a name by which we fondly clung (cries 
of ‘Nosey, Nosey!’). Might that feature ornament ere long 
the face of—of one of the chiefs of that army of which 
he was a distinguished field-officer. Might—— Here I 
confess I broke down, lost the thread of my joke—at which 
Brackley seemed to look rather severe, and finished the speech 
with a gobble about regard, esteem, everybody respects you, 
and good health, old boy—which answered quite as well as a 
finished oration, however the author might be discontented with it.” 

It would be impossible to lay down rules applicable to every- 
one for the preparation of an after-dinner speech—in this, as in 
most other matters of experience, each man must work out his 
own requirements, but it may be possible to suggest a few of 
the ways in which not to do it, and to offer a few hints for 
general guidance. 

Do not, then, attempt to learn your speech by heart or you 
will probably break down, and will almost to a certainty be 
detected. We have seen even a distinguished chairman who 
trusted to this method, break down—and can only add that if 
he felt half as uncomfortable on that occasion as did some of his 
hearers, he has probably abandoned it now. On another 
occasion we have seen a well-known and successful author, when 
called upon for his toast, take from his pocket a small volume— 
like a betting-book—and deliberately read his speech from 
beginning to end, as if he were lecturing in a class-room. To 
do this is to lose sight of what is perhaps the chief charm in a 
dinner speech, spontaneity, or at least the appearance of 
spontaneity, and any detail however slight—such, for instance, as 
a sing-song monotonous voice suggesting a repetition lesson— 
which dispels this impression cannot fail to mar the general effect. 

Not a few instances could be given of men, justly renowned 
for their eloquence in the delivery of a stately and well-prepared 
oration, who were almost incapable of making a terse, neat speech 
at short notice. Such an one was Lord Macaulay, of whom it is 
related that on one occasion he was called upon, without due 
preparation, to speak at the Royal Academy Dinner: he failed, 
and made no secret of his extreme annoyance at having been 
thus taken unawares. The late Bishop Wilberforce, on the other 
hand, and Charles Dickens were both renowned for their extra- 
ordinary readiness on such occasions. To make neat after- 
dinner speeches appeared to come naturally to them. 

An after-dinner speech of the more stately kind which has 
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now become historical, was that in which Mr. Disraeli proposed 
the health of the King of the Belgians at the Royal Literary 
Fund Dinner in 1872, when, dispensing with the usual exordium, 
he addressed the chairman with the single word “ Sire.” 

Do not trouble yourself about action; however essential it 
may have been to the Greek and the Roman “the applause of 
listening Senates to command,” it is unnecessary and positively 
dangerous at the dinner-table, owing to the close proximity of 
glasses and other fragile objects, as well as of the heads of your 
neighbours: a crude attempt at action will lead to no more 
elegant or effective movement than his who 


“Up and down his awkward arm doth sway, 
And coolly spout, spout, spout away.” 


Dr. Johnson went so far as to affirm that, while action was 
necessary in enforcing a lesson on a dog, in proportion as men 
are removed from the brutes it will have less influence until it 
becomes useless. 

It is curious, and worthy of note, by the way, that when a man 
is speaking he not unfrequently becomes sublimely unconscious 
of the most ostentatious marks of impatience on the part of his 
audience. Again and again have we witnessed examples of this 
peculiarity. Men who in the ordinary affairs of life are by no 
means deficient in tact and perception, seem on such occasions 
to become deaf to tapping of glasses, moving of chairs, ironical 
cheers, and other symptoms which are painfully evident to the 
most inexperienced waiter behind his chair. 

Do not come with the whole body of your speech fixed on 
hard-and-fast lines, so as to admit of no alteration and relaxation 
at the last moment. Have the various heads well established 
in your memory, but be prepared to omit some of them if the 
occasion should require it, and, above all, bring in, if you can, 
some allusion to the speeches which have gone before. How 
often do we hear a man respond to a toast in an elaborate 
oration which contains no reference whatever to the remarks of 
the proposer. 

We know of one man who is counted an excellent after-dinner 
speaker, and whose method of preparation is as follows: he 
keeps a book wherein he records all the good stories and smart 
sayings that he hears, and, before going to a dinner where he 
may be called upon to speak, he looks up two or three of these 
extracts, and thus armed, something after the manner of David, 
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he slings his pebble or pebbles, and, his friends say, seldom fails 
to hit the mark. 

If the proceedings have been unduly prolonged, and your turn 
comes near the end of the list, do not hesitate to cut down your 
speech to a minimum, even if you have to throw overboard some 
of your best points. Rather console yourself with the hope that 
they will be of service on another occasion and with the assur- 
ance that the company will be thankful to you, and that your 
eloquence would have to be almost superhuman to save you 
from being considered a bore if you persist in prolonging your 
remarks. A well-known public man remarked not long ago, 
that after attending public dinners continuously for forty years 
he had never once heard’ a complaint made of a speech being 
too short. 

The power of thinking upon your legs comes only from 
practice. There is a moment which many a man has, we 
believe, experienced, when the toast-master’s summons has 
caused his heart to leap into his mouth and his memory and 
ideas to dissipate themselves into air. Thisis, of course, nothing 
but nervousness pure and simple, which will in time wear off ; 
but by making the skeleton of your speech as simple and brief 
as possible, you will learn the sooner to overcome this failing. 

Do not allow your tongue to outrun your ideas, or you will 
probably be forced to resort to that most common and ludicrous 
expedient of filling up the interstices with the oft-repeated “ Er 
—er—er!” which is one of the worst and most ridiculous habits 
a speaker can acquire. If speeches were transmitted to the 
public by means of the relentless phonograph, instead of passing 
through the painstaking and sometimes over-sedulous hands of 
the reporter, our morning news would, in many instances, afford 
us grotesque amusement with which the comic papers would find 
it hard to compete. 

Speak deliberately—speak as if you meant every word you 
utter (whether you do so or not), and when your experience 
shall have enabled you to do so, follow the advice given by 
Rousseau for the composition of a love-letter, “to begin without 
knowing what you are going to say, and end without knowing 
what you have said.” 








Thermopyle. 


THIs is the place ;—the mountain bay 
Is wild and stern and grand, 

As when the Lion held the way 
That barred his mother-land. 

Long years and change and earthquake shock 
Have wrought upon the scene, 

Where once the sea waves lapped the rock 
Are meadow lands grown green ; 

But Oeta still looms vast and grey 
To hide the setting sun, 

And still the mountains bar the way, 
And every way but one: 

The sulphur springs still fume and flow 
Along the rough hill-side, 

And far-off Othrys veiled in snow 
Sees where the Spartan died. 


There is a spirit haunts the place 
Where mighty deeds were dared, 

Though time and change have left no trace, 
And not a grave be spared : 

And climbing up the grassy hill 
Where Sparta’s lion stood ; 

The heart still answers to the thrill, 
That marks the hero mood. 

And as I read the page again, 
That quickens from the dust 

The tale of those three hundred men 
Who died to keep their trust, 

I knew the fire was not yet lost 
That nerved my younger age ;— 

The shadow of an eagle crossed, 


And fell along my page ! 
RENNELL RODD. 





Cabs and Cabmen. 


IN every country there are some methods of gaining a livelihood 
which are peculiarly arduous. The amateur in cows (I use the 
word in its comprehensive Texas sense) loses much of his 
enthusiasm for the life of a cowboy when he has “ridden the 
line” in a stiff norther ; there is also the calling of a sailor, with 
its constant danger and exposure ; there is the life of a raftsman 
or “driver” in the Canadian rivers. All these are not what the 
American connoisseur in easy jobs would describe as “soft,” 
and it may well be doubted whether he would include driving a 
cab in London, and in such weather as London alone can show, 
among those which he would delight in, and whose pleasure 
would physic his pain. 

In addition to the disadvantages of occupying the exalted 
position of a kind of perambulating meteorological observatory, 
the cabman’s life is peculiarly precarious as regards regularity 
in obtaining the wherewithal to satisfy the demands of the 
proprietor of his vehicle. It is true that many men drive their own 
cabs, but these are very moons of riches among the lesser lights 
who are compelled to hire hackney carriages at various prices. 
Then even the owner and driver of a cab has to encounter 
all the risks and hazards of a bad day, in which perhaps a 
dreadful succession of ladies have driven him long distances, 
and dismissed him with an exact statutory fare. For it is to be 
noted that cabmen have a dislike to the fair sex, and invariably 
charge them with what is in the hackney driver’s opinion the 
unpardonable sin of giving no generous overplus. They are 
inclined to stick to the very letter of the law, and demand two 
whole miles for a shilling. But even if the driver’s bad luck 
does not condemn him to feminine fares, fate may be perverse 
with him, and remind him that his method of livelihood after 
all is only a kind of gambling, in which he stakes his time 
against destiny. 
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The fast times in which we live hardly remember that 
“cabs,” especially hansom-cabs, are almost a modern invention, 
and that but a little while ago the London which is now served 
by about 12,000 hackney carriages was destitute of any at all. 
It is true that the history of public carriages goes back a very 
long way into the remote distance. For instance, carriages of a 
kind were to be hired in Rome under the Emperors, The word 
“carriage” is probably to be traced to the Latin carruca. During 
the Middle Ages, however, they ceased to be used, for in 
consequence of feudal customs and feudal authority they were 
prohibited as being likely to enervate men and render them 
unfit for military service. Such a fear suggests a kind of 
parallel between the old and new ways of training athletes. 

The renascence of public carriages may be dated from the 
reign of Louis XIV., and was due at that time to a certain 
Nicolas Sauvage who, living at the sign of St. Fiacre in the Rue 
St. Martin, gave the name of his dwelling to the modern French 
Jfiacre. Oddly enough as it may seem, hackney-coaches were 
first established in London in 1625 by a retired sea-captain 
named Bailey, who was a man of ingenious mind and enter- 
prising. His vehicles used to stand at the “May Pole” in the 
Strand, and numbered no more than four. But they were found 
so convenient, and were so patronized, that they grew rapidly. 
In 1637 there were 50; in 1652, 200; in 1654, 300. From time 
to time regulations were made limiting their numbers ; but as 
the French kings could not stay the growth of Paris, and as 
Mrs. Partington failed with the Atlantic, the tide of hackney 
carriages was not to be hindered, and, all laws notwithstanding, 
continued to flow. 

Yet in spite of the rapid increase in the numbers of these 
coaches there was for a long time little improvement in their 
form. It was not until 1820 that the French “cabriolet de 
place,” whence comes our abbreviated and familiar “cab,” was 
introduced into England from the other side of the Channel. 
In shape it was a kind of hooded gig, and allowed no more 
than one passenger, as the driver sat inside. But a change was 
coming. In 1834 the gondola of London, the hansom-cab, was 
patented by Hansom, and by its great superiority it came 
rapidly to the front. 

In 1888 there were 7396 hansoms and 4013 “growlers,” or 
four-wheelers, technically described by the police as clarences, 
and year by year they continue to increase. In that very year 
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about 1100 new hackney carriages were examined and licensed 
by the Public Carriage Department. 

It is not generally known that among the numerous public 
examinations there exists one which, judging by the number of 
rejections, is a terror to intending cabmen. Every man desiring 
a license is examined as to his knowledge of the principal 
streets, squares, railways and public buildings. The questions 
are not as cunningly framed as those in Dean’s Yard, in fact it 
is merely a “ pass” in which the examining police inspector does 
not glory in upsetting candidates by inquiring for some place 
to which no one goes and from which no one comes, such as an 
ancient city graveyard. He is content with a general knowledge 
only, and does not reckon his success by the men’s failures after 
the manner of such examiners as set papers in the English 
language which would have floored the grammatical Archbishop 
of Dublin, or who ask questions in History which would make 
a Mommsen regret that he himself had not been burnt with his 
lost library. Yet, in spite of the mercy with which justice is 
tempered at Scotland Yard, there is a very great percentage of 
failures, and among 2316 men who applied one year for licenses, 
855 failed to pass the test. The percentage, however, is not so 
large as it seems, since many men failed many times, and were 
sent back to study London before they finally succeeded in 
passing. 

When they have obtained a license, and the metal badge 
which they must wear prominently when on duty, the next 
thing is to obtain a cab, and then a living. The very best cabs, 
which cost from £96 to £140, are hired out at about 15s. a day ; 
while the ordinary vehicles, costing £75, rate at 13s. There is I 
believe one cab in London which was formerly a private hansom, 
and boasts real silver fittings, which is let out at 17s., but that is 
an exception. And what do cabmen make over and above the 
sum taken by the proprietor? It is not wholly easy to say. 
The accounts given by different men vary ; but after weighing 
the evidence of one with the evidence of another, and taking the 
opinion of some outsiders who should know, I doubt if the 
average cabman makes much over 30s. a week. Of course some 
days he may make a great deal more than 55., but there are days 
in which he is very glad to know his proprietor is a liberal- 
minded man who will take what he technically calls “short,” that 
is, who will be satisfied with, say, 1os. instead of 15s. in order that 
the man who has done the work may not go home without any 
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earnings at all. Of course if a cabman chances upon a “ private 
job,” and is taken over altogether for a time by some one who 
needs a cab for weeks, he may make much more than 30s., but 
that is a stroke of luck many do not chance upon. 

Seeing that the police entirely control the traffic of London, 
it is to be expected that cabmen frequently come under their 
notice in an unfavourable way. More than a thousand a year 
are convicted of drunkenness; while for furious driving, 
cruelty, abuse, overcharge and assault, there are many convic- 
tions. For offences pertaining more particularly to traffic, and 
peculiar to the occupation, such as loitering, crawling, &c., there 
are over two thousand convictions, though many are to be set to 
the account of omnibuses and not cabs. It is rather strange 
that there should be so many convictions for the well-known 
offence of “crawling,” seeing that without doing it hansom-cab 
drivers could not make a living at all. There is by no means 
room on the “ ranks ” for all the cabs, and though four-wheelers 
find it to their advantage to “rank it,” hansoms often do not. 
A hansom might stay half a day at the rank by Onslow 
Gardens, Queen’s Gate, without getting a call, although a 
“ growler” would probably have a whistle almost immediately. 
Consequently cabmen are compelled to crawl along the road, 
although they might refrain from following one for a mile, in 
the hope that irritation would drive a man into hiring them. 
Although they will do this at night time, they are not so bad as 
the celebrated drivers of Naples, who will chase an Englishman 
into desperation, and down some narrow alley too small for the 
cab to follow him in, before they cease their molestation. 

The favourite places for hansom-cabmen are Regent Street, 
Piccadilly and the West-end generally, and as might be expected 
May, June and July, the months of the season, are the best of 
the year for them. It is usually the reverse with four-wheelers, 
whose gayest time commences when people begin to go to the 
country and want cabs to carry luggage outside and many children 
in. They naturally do most of the heavier railway station 
work, and have a fairly prosperous period right through the 
winter. Four-wheelers are usually hired out for 10s. a day, 
and their drivers make about as much as those of hansoms, 
even if in the estimation of the cabmen’s shelter they may be 
deemed of a somewhat lower social standing than those who 
drive two-wheeled vehicles ; just as cavalry men when in their 
cups are wont to describe linesmen as “ infantry swine.” 
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The grievances of cabmen are such as all men have who work 
hard for a hard living, and do not find the world grow much 
smoother with them as they goon. One man said to me, “ Yes, 
sir, we have cabs now with india-rubber tires, but it seems to 
me that the world goes on the same old wheels.” He was a 
philosopher in his way, though not a deep one, or he would have 
perceived that the world’s old wheels were wearing out. They 
do not complain much about the rates of hiring, and although 
they dislike many of the police regulations for traffic, of which 
I shall speak later on, admit that they are necessary, in order to 
prevent blocks and utter disorder at certain times in certain 
places. What seems to annoy cabmen most cannot be avoided, 
unless an alteration be made in the law concerning debt. It is 
possible to hire a cabman and drive him about all day, and then 
coolly tell him you have no money and cannot pay. He may not 
give you in charge, for it is only a debt; if a policeman be 
appealed to, he can do no more than tell the cabman to take 
your name and address and summons you. There is no guar- 
antee and can be none that the defaulting hirer gives his true 
name and abode, or he may move next day to avoid the charge. 
Of course there are many difficulties in the way of altering the 
law, and probably there is not, on the whole, very much swind- 
ling of this sort done, yet it is none the less hard on a cabman 
when his whole day goes for nothing and his proprietor remains 
to be paid. Some men who drive in cabs without money will 
not face the cabman, but direct him to drive to places which 
have two entrances, such as the St. James’s Restaurant, or Gatti’s 
Adelaide Gallery, and going in one door, emerge at the other. 
This is constantly done, 

Even if a cabman never lost money in this way, and always got 
his exact fare, he would be badly off. Most men (not women) 
give something above the legal fare. Probably the cabman in 
this way gets about three shillings extra in the pound, though very 
often he will hardly be given a single sixpence in the course 
of the fifteen hours’ work which constitutes his average day. 

As a general rule he will work no more than that. Such a 
time is quite sufficient to tire his two horses, and those men who 
declare they work eighteen or twenty hours probably spend a 
very sufficient portion of their day in the bars of their favourite 
hostelries. It is among these, the riff-raff of the calling, that 
most of the convictions are to be placed, not only for drunken- 
ness, but for furious driving and cruelty. 
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I am not aware to what extent the officers of the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals’ Society work by night, and among those 
cabs whose disreputable appearance forbids them plying for hire 
by day, but if my information be correct, there seems to be an 
opportunity for their labours to help the police inspectors with 
these same night-cabs. Very many horses suffering to a dis- 
agreeable extent from’mange, known among cabmen as “ Dook,” 
are harnessed in the dark to cabs whose torn linings, cracked 
windows, and general smell of ancient decay, recall the old 
coach-yard of the Bagman’s story in ‘ Pickwick,’ and are sent 
forth to prowl for belated wayfarers. If they were seen by day 
the police would take their numbers, and the proprietor would 
be warned to put them in a fit state of repair before again offer- 
ing them to the public; but by night they too often escape 
notice. One naturally feels more for the wretched horses than 
for those unlucky individuals who are compelled to take such 
vehicles, and more might be done to see that animals with badly 
“bent” knees, or such as are too straight in the fetlock from 
over-work, should no longer be used. But as to cabmen them- 
selves, some of them much prefer night-work. And one man 
gave a curious reason for liking the uncertain light of the lamps 
to thatof day. He was, he said, very much too ugly to be hired 
if any one could help it. He spoke, I believe, truthfully, for he 
certainly was not handsome. 

With regard to those persons whose characters are, to use the 
journalistic euphemism, doubtful, cabmen think it the sheerest 
gambling to have them as fares. “It’s the merest haphazard,” 
said one driver to me; “maybe we get our fare, and very likely 
we don’t. There’s one or two that we all know well, that no one 
ever did get a fare from. But we have to take the rough with 
the smooth.” 

Since taking a more than ordinary interest in these vehicles, 
I have tried in vain to discover the origin of whistling for cabs. 
It is well known that a single long whistle is the call for a four- 
wheeler, and a short double one for a hansom, but how or when 
the whistle first came into use I cannot learn. There are many 
old cabmen now driving in London who remember the time 
when there was no recognized signal for their vehicles; and 
those who wanted them were obliged to come or send to the 
rank. I should think, however, that it first originated at rail- 
way stations in the single whistle, and that the double call 
came in with the more general employment of two-wheelers. 
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Nowadays it is one of the most familiar noises to be heard in 
the West-end, and often results in an impromptu and desperate 
race down a dim deserted street. 

Many interesting statistics relating to cabs and cabmen have 
been collected by the Public Carriage Department. For instance, 
among 15,514 cabmen licensed, 167 were over sixty years, 100 
over seventy, and three actually over eighty. If I could have got 
an interview with one of these last, he might have enlightened 
me on the subject of the whistle, or afforded me some infor- 
mation as to the views of the old hackmen on the dangerous 
new-fangled invention of the hansom, which must have seemed 
to them as undesirable as the umbrella did when Josiah Hanway 
first unfurled his in the street instead of taking a coach. 

Part of this same Public Carriage Department deals with 
articles left in cabs. This is the well-known Lost Property 
Office at Scotland Yard. In 1888 cabmen deposited there 
23,187 articles, the value of which probably amounted to 
425,000. Of these, 11,540 were restored to the owners, 10,338 
returned to the cabmen, and the remainder sold. The amount 
of reward paid to those honest cabmen who bring their treasure 
trove to the office has been regulated by Act of Parliament. Of 
any article which is gold, notes, or jewellery, but less in value 
than 410, three shillings in the pound goes to the finder. 
If it be less precious in material it is only taxed half-a-crown 
in the pound; while for articles worth more than £10, the 
depositor gets what the Commissioner of Police thinks reason- 
able. In this way one award was given of £25 in 1888. 
Naturally many odd articles are brought to the office, such 
as one might imagine would hardly be forgotten. Some enthu- 
siastic Egyptologist once left the leg of a mummy inacab, I 
have no information as to what it was valued at, or whether it 
was claimed, or returned to the cabman. 

If the honesty of cabmen is exhibited in the records kept 
by the Lost Property Office, their recklessness is by no means 
blinked in the list of street accidents. It is a popular super- 
stition with newspapermen that the van is so far ahead of all 
competitors in destroying life and limb in London that it 
deserves the distinguishing title of Demon. A reference to 
the authorities certainly shows that the vans killed nearly three 
times the number of people that cabs did; but their list of 
injured is by no means so striking to the imaginative mind. 
The vans in 1888 slew forty-one, the cabs only fourteen ; but 
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the lighter vehicles surpassed the heavier in “Injured” by 1441 
to 1104. These figures testify to a long list of brilliant and 
successful attempts to hurt daring or unwary passengers, and 
afford very reasonable grounds for the terror with which elderly 
ladies, or gentlemen long past their days of sprint-racing and 
football, regard the wild hansom as it sweeps suddenly round 
acurve. Asa matter of mere justice to all, it should be stated 
that the “light cart” surpasses even the cab in its total of 
injured. Altogether in London during 1888, 124 were killed 
and 5555 injured, a grand total which, in any modern British 
battle, would justify many musical lyrics, a shower of orders and 
the striking of many service medals. As Pepys might have re- 
marked, it is very pretty to observe that, in the honourable list 
of the hansoms, the killed amount to exactly one per cent. 
of the wounded. 

There is one point connected more particularly with police 
management of traffic which seems to me of considerable 
interest. Every one must have noticed that sometimes a 
cabman gives a ride to another man, who hangs on the seat 
with his foot on the step, apparently engaged in conversation 
concerning a matter which admits of no delay. As a matter 
of fact this individual is known both to the police and to the 
cabmen as a “Buck,” and aids the latter to evade such regula- 
tions as forbid empty cabs passing certain points with a view to 
preventing blocks. Let us suppose that a hansom has waited 
outside the Alhambra until he is engaged. If the drive is only 
a short one, the cabman would be very glad to come back in 
time to get another fare, but owing to very reasonable regula- 
tions he is unable to do this if empty. So the “buck” jumps in 
and, personating a fare, probably enables his cab to “pass the 
copper,” who would turn an empty cab back. Occasionally 
this is done several times in succession, although the driver is 
liable to be fined if convicted. The “buck” is also liable to be 
prosecuted for aiding and abetting the cabman to contravene 
rules which he knows well to be necessary for the due and 
proper regulation of traffic. 

After a certain time at night no cabs are allowed to pass 
through Piccadilly unless they carry a fare, and of course this 
entails a certain amount of hardship in some cases on cabmen 
with a tired horse, who may have to go round by Pall Mall and 
St. James’s in order to get once more on the direct route for their 
stable. I have sometimes been asked to get in a cab in order 
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to pass through Leicester Square and the Circus, and once 
before I knew the reason I did so. Many friends of mine 
have had the same experience. But we were playing the 
véle of amateur “bucks,” and might very properly have been 
prosecuted. 

Cabmen acknowledge the reasonableness of these regulations 
even when they attempt to evade them. Without some such 
power invested in the police, the Circus and Leicester Square late 
at night would be one wild mass of cabs,'whose every driver was 
anxious to pick up some fare among the throngs who leave the 
music halls in that neighbourhood, and a tremendous block 
would inevitably result. 

Cabmen certainly lead hard lives and earn at the best a 
precarious livelihood. There are many among them, as among 
any large body of men, who make things unpleasant for those 
that hire them if they possibly can, and who are unfit for the 
position they hold. Yet take it all round they are by no means 
the brutal, overbearing, exorbitant fellows so often represented, 
and this in spite of many troubles which naturally tend to spoil 
their tempers. Probably there are as many cases in which 
cabmen refrain from prosecuting their fares as the reverse, though 
whether this is due to the fact that they hate two of our present 
London magistrates with exceeding fervour I cannot say. 
Magistrates have, they consider, far too strong a tendency to 
believe everything a policeman says, though possibly many men 
who get into trouble which they might have avoided, entertain 
the same opinion. 

It is odd to note how extensively some men get known 
among London cab-drivers. There is one individual living not 
far from the Duke of York’s column detested by the whole body 
of licensees. He is constantly using their vehicles, and has a 
trick of keeping them waiting unreasonable periods without 
paying for their time. It is useless to summons him, for in a 
matter of cross-swearing his word is as good as the driver's, at 
least. One of the cabmen I talked with complained of being 
cheated by this man, and chuckled over his revenge. He was 
hailed by this cabman’s enemy in a lonely place when the rain 
was falling very heavily,and accordingly stopped ; but just as he 
raised the window he recognized him, and dropped it again. 
“T’'ll see you drowned first, you beggar,” said he, and drove on, 
leaving his enemy swearing in a pool of water. I may note 
that the well-known Mrs, Prodgers, who was always being 
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summoned by cabmen, appears to have reformed, and now pays 
her fare without making an appearance in the police court 
necessary. 

The ways of cabmen with foreigners, greenhorns and country- 
men show them at their worst as regards honesty, although 
there is a certain humour in demanding a day’s wages for 
driving two miles even if the victim does not perceive it. There 
is a very old story told, however, of a cabman who was engaged 
by a very foreign-looking individual at Charing Cross to drive him 
to Regent Street. His fare, who was in no hurry, was amused to 
see that for a foreigner the nearest way lay down Victoria Street, 
Grosvenor Place, Park Lane and Oxford Street, so when the 
cabman finally pulled up he got out, and handed up a shilling 
with a smile which told the driver better than any words that he 
had made a serious error in judgment. 

Probably they do cheat us now and again if they fancy we 
do not know so much as we should, but their peccadilloes in this 
way may easily be balanced by those men who, like Jonas 
Chuzzlewit, “ show folks a lark” by taking a cab to the extreme 
limit of two miles for a shilling. Then they think the balance 
of obligation is on their side if the cabman receives it angrily, or 
if, being more of a cynic than a bully, he throws a tinge of 
sarcasm into his voice as he says, “ Thank you, Sir.” 


MORLEY ROBERTS. 
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THE Selborne of Gilbert White is the Selborne of the eighteenth 
century. He was born there is 1720, and died there in 1793. 
And of those seventy and odd years he spent the greater 
number in his native village. Of his boyhood little is now 
known, except that he received his early education at Basing- 
stoke. He afterwards went up to Oxford, and became Fellow 
of Oriel, and one of the senior Proctors of the University. But 
the charms of rural life had for him a stronger attraction than 
the more intellectual atmosphere of Oxford. He soon returned 
to Selborne, where he spent, roughly speaking, the last forty 
years of his life. He there occupied his time, partly in clerical 
duties, as curate, first of a neighbouring village, and afterwards 
of his own, but chiefly in noticing and chronicling those local 
events of natural history, which he afterwards published in his 
charming ‘ History of Selborne.’ That History is stilla favourite 
book with many people; the numerous editions which have 
been published of late years are a sufficient proof of its popu- 
larity ; while every summer visitors are attracted to the spot 
sacred to the memory of its genial author. 

It may not be uninteresting to such persons—and they are 
very far from being few—to compare the Selborne of Gilbert 
White with the Selborne of to-day ; to consider what alterations 
have taken place ; to notice in what degree the botany and 
ornithology of the district have changed ; to see how the hand 
of time has treated the conditions of village life in the course of 
the last hundred years. 

For it is almost one hundred years since Gilbert White was 
laid to rest in Selborne Churchyard. Now a hundred years is a 
long or short period, according as we regard it. In Nature, a 
hundred years is but as yesterday ; regarded in the light of the 
doctrine of Evolution, it is no more than a’momentary flash in 
the concourse of the ages. But in the history of progress and 
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civilization, a hundred years may be a very important period of 
time. The effects of that progress may have an immense bearing 
on the conditions of animal and vegetable life. And when we 
remember what a hundred years the last century has been, we 
shall not be surprised at any changes we may discover. 

But in spite of the inventions of steam, in spite of the 
enormous growth of railroads, in spite of the thousand so-called 
modern improvements, the village of Selborne is still a very 
quiet spot, and as picturesque as it is quiet. There is no rail- 
way station nearer than five miles, and the post-town is the 
same distance away. The routine of agricultural work goes 
quietly on, in the hop-gardens, in the meadows, in the corn-fields ; 
and except the school-treat, or the club-dinner, or the excite- 
ment of an occasional election, there is nothing to break the 
rural monotony. The seasons come and go, and with the 
seasons the agricultural work changes, but with the exception of 
the work and the weather there is little to distinguish to-day 
from yesterday. The changes in village life are very slow, and 
hardly perceptible to those living on the spot, but yet the old 
order changes, and gives place to the new, and the Selborne of 
to-day is not the Selborne of the last century. 

In its outward aspect, and to the ordinary observer, the 
changes may be but few. The church, though restored, is still 
the same church where Gilbert White officiated, and where many 
generations of Selborne villagers have worshipped. The ancient 
yew-tree, thought by White to be coeval with the church, still 
throws its shadows over the turf, beneath which the forefathers 
of the hamlet sleep. The house where White lived, though 
now enlarged, yet contains his study and other rooms, in almost 
the same condition as he left them. The hollow-lanes, perhaps 
now a little deeper than even “sixteen or eighteen feet beneath 
the level of the fields,” are still water-courses in winter, and 
luxuriant with foliage in summer and autumn. The path-way 
down the Lythe, a secluded valley between the village and the 
site of the old Priory, remains as still and quiet, as when, in the 
days before the Reformation, the Augustinian monks wandered 
along its tiny,stream. The Hanger is still covered with beech- 
trees, “the most lovely,” as White said, “of all forest-trees ;” 
and many of the rarer plants remain. For one hundred years 
the swallows, and other migratory birds, have returned every 
spring, as they most likely have done for thousands of seasons ; 
the harvest moon has looked calmly down, autumn after autumn, 
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on the sleeping village ; year by year, the grass has grown in 
the churchyard, and the beech-trees have blossomed on the 
Hanger, and the wheat has ripened in the fields, since the man 
who made Selborne famous passed away, and in its main 
features the parish remains the same. 

But to a naturalist of Gilbert White’s observation many 
changes have occurred. The royal forest of Wolmer, which in 
the last century was “without one standing tree in the whole 
extent,” is now partly planted and enclosed; and larch-trees 
and Scotch-firs flourish, where before was only bracken, and 
heather and gorse. Bin’s Pond, which in White’s time was a 
“considerable lake,” has long since been drained; but the 
surrounding bogs and pools still afford “a safe and pleasing 
shelter to teals and snipe,” which continue to breed there. In 
the early spring numbers of snipe may be heard making their 
peculiar “drumming” noise, about which so many opinions 
have been held, but which are, almost certainly, not “notes” at 
all, as White fancied, but produced by the vibrating motions of 
the wings. The Ravens, which formerly built year after year 
at Blackmoor, deserted the district after the destruction of the 
Raven Tree. All readers of the ‘History of Selborne’ will 
remember the tragic story. “The ravens built on, nest upon 
nest, in perfect security, until the fatal day arrived in which the 
wood was to be levelled. It was in the month of February, 
when the birds usually sat. The saw was applied to the butt, 
the wedges were inserted into the opening, the woods echoed 
to the heavy blows of the beetle, the tree nodded to its fall ; but 
still the dam sat on. At last, when it gave way, the bird was 
flung from her nest ; and though her parental affection deserved 
a better fate, was whipped down by the twigs, which brought 
her dead to the ground.” Cornish choughs, which formerly 
abounded, and bred “on Beachy Head, and on all the cliffs of 
the Sussex coast,” are no longer to be found there. Those 
noble birds, the Bustards, are now extinct, not only on “the 
wide downs near Brighthelmstone,” and on “the downs between 
Andover and Winton,” but, to the great regret of all naturalists, 
throughout England. The Honey Buzzard, a pair of which 
“built them a large shallow nest upon a tall slender beech near 
the middle of Selborne Hanger, in the summer of 1780,” is now 
a very rare bird, and has not been met with in the neighbour- 
hood for many years. 


But on the other hand, it is satisfactory to notice that several 
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uncommon birds, in which Gilbert White took a special interest, 
are still to be found in their old haunts ; while many new names 
may be added to the local Fauna. The Black-game, which 
formerly “abounded before shooting flying became so common,” 
but which in White’s time had become extinct, has since been 
re-introduced into the forest, and may now be occasionally met 
with. The Stone Curlew, or Norfolk Plover, in which the 
veteran observer took so keen an interest, still frequents the “ high 
elevated fields, and sheep-walks,” and breeds in the neighbour- 
hood. Crossbills occasionally visit the district, and are once 
said to have bred in the neighbouring parish of Alton. That 
“most unusual bird,” the Hoopoe, a pair of which one summer 
frequented “an ornamental piece of ground” adjoining White’s 
garden, has been met with several times since, and one specimen 
exists in the Alton Museum. The Hawfinch, of which White 
observes that it is “rarely seen in England, and only in winter,” 
has of late years become much commoner, and now in all 
probability nests in the district, as it is known to do in several 
parts of England. The Fern-owl, or Goat-sucker, which White 
was never tired of watching, as it hawked about for insects in 
the twilight, and of which he has left us so charming an account, 
still returns every summer to Selborne, and breeds, as formerly, 
on the Hanger. Land-rails, which were then so rare that more 
than one or two were seldom seen in a season, are now fairly 
common, and many are shot every September. Partridges are 
still plentiful, and “unreasonable sportsmen” sometimes bag 
“twenty brace ina day.” Of birds not mentioned by White in 
his ‘ History of Selborne,’ it would be easy to make a considerable 
list. The beautiful Turtle-dove regularly arrives every May. 
The Cirl-bunting is not uncommon ; and the late Professor Bell, 
who for many years occupied White’s old house, states that it 
has nested in the parish on several occasions. The rare Dart- 
ford Warbler, is to be found in Wolmer Forest. The Bramble- 
finch visits the neighbourhood every winter, sometimes in 
considerable numbers. A few years ago, a beautifully-marked 
specimen of the Sabine’s snipe—a bird unknown to science before 
1824, but which may be, and in all probability is, a mere variety 
of the common snipe—was shot by Lord Wolmer, near Wolmer 
pond, and is now preserved at Blackmoor, the seat of the Earl 
of Selborne. Among rare and occasional visitors, unrecorded 
by White, there are in the Alton Museum, Selborne specimens 
of the following uncommon birds :—Spotted Redshank (7. fuscus) 
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presented by Professor Bell; Greenshank, 1861 and 1862; 
Green Sandpiper, 1869. The Bittern has also been met with, 
both at Selborne and Alton, and in Wolmer Forest. The Alton 
Museum also contains many other birds from the immediate 
neighbourhood of Selborne, not mentioned in the ‘ History ;’ but 
unfortunately in the great majority of instances the date of 
their capture is lost. Among these we may mention the Hobby ; 
the Merlin ; both the long-eared and short-eared owls; the 
Black Redstart ; the Siskin ; the Greater-spotted Woodpecker 
(1859); the Lesser-spotted Woodpecker ; and the Waxwing. 

To turn from the ornithology to the botany of Selborne, it is 
much to be regretted that White thought it “needless work ” to 
“enumerate all the plants” found in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. Such a catalogue would now be of considerable interest 
to the local botanist. However, in Letter XLI., he gives his 
friend, the Honourable Daines Barrington, a short list of the 
rarer and more interesting plants. Many of these, it is satis- 
factory to say, are still to be found in their old localities ; but 
some are, unfortunately, extinct. Helleborus fetidus, stinking 
hellebore, bear’s foot, or sitterwort, still grows in fair abundance 
on Selborne Hanger, in spite of the depredations of dealers, 
who dig it up for sale. WH. viridis, the green hellebore, is also to 
be found in.its old locality, the deep stony lane, near Norton 
Farm. The yellow Monotropa, the Birds’-nest orchis, the 
common Helleborine, the Spurge Laurel, still flourish beneath 
the beech-trees of the Hanger. In the hollow lanes, Chryso- 
Splenium oppositifolium, the opposite-leaved Golden Saxifrage, is 
abundant as formerly. The wild Everlasting Pea still climbs 
up “the bushes at the foot of the Short Lith, near the path.” 
The beautiful Creeping Bilberry (Vaccinium oxycoccos, L.), and 
the curious, carnivorous, Sundew, both flourish “ in the bogs of 
Bin’s Bond ;” while a few specimens of Motherwort (Leonurus 
cardiaca, L.) may still be found along the “ Forest-side.” 

But Daphne meszereum, L., is no longer to be seen on 
Selborne Hanger, though it still grows in fair abundance in 
several copses in the neighbourhood. This shrub is often 
transplanted by the wood-men into their cottage gardens ; and 
this practice probably accounts for its disappearance from 
White's locality. The curious Toothworth, though found in 
the district, has not been seen for many years at Selborne. 
Pulmonaria angustifolia, L., the narrow-leaved Lungwort, stated 
by White to grow in the “hollow lanes,” has not been found 
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since. Comarum palustre, L., has disappeared from “the bogs 
of Bin’s Pond.” In Professor Bell’s edition of White’s 
‘History’ he has given us, as “the result of his own observa- 
tions, during a period of more than thirty years,” together with 
the contributions of several botanical friends, a valuable list of 
Selborne plants. Several, however, of the most interesting 
plants there mentioned have been searched for without success 
during the last few seasons. The rare 7udipa sylvestris, L., the 
Wild Tulip, formerly grew in the “ Park,” the extended meadow 
between the garden of “The Wakes,” White’s old house, and 
the foot of the Hanger. It is, however, no longer to be found 
there, the lost plant having been removed into the garden some 
years since. The writer, however, is glad to be able to say that 
this very rare plant still flourishes in an old disused chalk-pit, 
within a few miles of Selborne. Ad/ium oleraceum, L., the 
streaked Field Garlic, used also to be found in the same “ Park,” 
but this too has become extinct. The rare Man Orchis (Aceras 
anthropophora, R. Br.) is stated to have been found on Nore 
Hill, but the specimen, unfortunately, was not preserved. 
Parnassia palustris, Tournef., has once been found at Oak- 
hanger, which formerly formed part of the parish of Selborne. 
The Great Bistort, of which in 1848 there was one single 
specimen “between Oakhanger and Selborne,” is now abundant. 
Many other uncommon plants, mentioned in Professor Bell’s 
list as “found at Selborne,” have since been searched for in 
vain. 

White mentions that “the deep rocky lanes abound with 
Filices,” but the ferns, though abundant, belong to but few 
species. The practice of digging them up for sale, and of 
transplanting them into gardens, is fast becoming fatal to our 
rarer species. Osmunda regalis, L., the King Fern, until quite 
lately grew in a ditch at Oakhanger, and in the Devil’s Punch- 
Bowl at Hind-head; in both localities it is now extinct. 
Neither A. ruta-muraria, L., nor A. Ceterach, L., grow any longer 
on “the church wall.” Botrychium Lunaria, Sw., the Common 
Moonwort, has not been seen on the “Common” for many 
years. It is to be feared that A. Trichomanes, L., will be 
searched for in vain near “Temple,” and Lastre@a Oreopteris, 
Presl., in Dorton Wood. There is certainly plenty of scope 
for the energies of the “Selborne Society,” in the locality from 
which it takes its name. 


In its main outlines the village itself has perhaps but little 
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changed in the last hundred years. The “cart-way of the 
village,” deep in mud in winter-time, has given way to a more 
modern thoroughfare. The church has been thoroughly re- 
stored. The irregular pews, “of all dimensions and heights,” 
“patched up according to the fancy of the owners,” have been 
removed, and are replaced by low modern benches. The tomb 
of the supposed founder of the edifice, in “ the north wall of the 
north chancel,” has entirely disappeared. The old barrel-organ, 
with its half-a-dozen tunes, which was in use as late as within 
the last thirty or forty years, has gone the way of almost 
all church barrel-organs, and a fine-toned modern instrument is 
played in its stead. The east-end chancel window is filled with 
beautiful painted glass. On the south wall of the chancel is 
placed a marble tablet in memory of Gilbert White. During 
the work of restoration several interesting discoveries were 
made. Beneath the floor of the south chantry two stone 
coffins, with ornamented lids, were found, together with a 
quantity of thirteenth-century tiles, which tend to confirm the 
statement of Gilbert White, that the east end of the south aisle 
was formerly—“ within these thirty years,” says White—“ divided 
off by an old carved Gothic framework of timber, having been a 
private chantry.” The design on the discovered coffin-lids lends 
colour to the suggestion that this “private chantry” was 
formerly the chapel of the Knights Templars. 

The ancient “ Priory” of Selborne, of which, in White’s time, 
nothing remained but “one piece of a wall,” and which has since 
shared the fate of the rest of the building, is now an ordinary 
farm-house. A stone coffin, without a lid, may still be seen in 
the garden, and a few encaustic tiles in the summer-house, and 
these are the sole remnants of the once flourishing Priory, 
founded by Peter de la Roche in the year 1232. The “manor 
house called Temple,” which White describes in Letter Ix., with 
its spacious hall, and “roofing of strong massive rafter-work 
ornamented with carved roses;” with “its chapel or oratory, 
whose massive thick walls and narrow windows at once bespeak 
great antiquity,” but which “modern delicacy would not much 
approve of as a place of worship ”—has given place to a modern 
farm residence, with slated roof, and whitewashed walls. Not a 
vestige of the old manor-house remains. The same may be said 
of the vicarage-house, “an old, but roomy and convenient 
edifice,” with its hall originally open to the roof, and dating from 
the days of Queen Elizabeth. The ancient bridge at Oakhanger 
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of “considerable antiquity and peculiar shape, known by the 
name of Tunbridge,” has given way to a more convenient 
structure. But the greatest intefest attaches itself to “The 
Wakes,” the old residence of Gilbert White. This house, as we 
have already stated, has been considerably altered and added to. 
But much of the original building, including the study, the 
kitchen, and the household offices, remain untouched by the 
hand of the modern improver. We can still see the actual room 
in which the great naturalist recorded his observations. We can 
still walk in the garden in which he took such keen interest, and 
which remains practically as he left it. The sun-dial stands in 
its old position; the narrow brick path-way still leads to the 
site of the summer-house, which, most unfortunately, was allowed 
to fall down a few years back. 

It has often been regretted that in the ‘ History of Selborne’ 
there is so little information about the habits and beliefs of the 
people. Had Gilbert White turned his marvellous faculty for 
observation towards the conditions of village life, his ‘ History’ 
would have been an even more delightful book than it is. It 
would have combined the interest of Dr. Jessopp’s ‘ Arcady,’ 
with the charm of Richard Jefferies’ best writings. It is true 
that here and there we have a glimpse of the superstitions and 
habits of the rustics, but the view is usually a very passing one. 

The period of which White wrote, and during which he lived 
at Selborne, was a stirring period enough in the outside world. 
It was the period of Chatham and of Burke, of Fox and of Pitt. 
It was the period of the American Independence, and of the 
French Revolution. It was the period of the philanthropic 
efforts of John Howard and of Hannah More, and of the 
religious revival of Wesley and Whitefield. But it is doubtful 
whether any echo of the outside world reached the obscurity of 
the quiet village. Its thought was with the crops and the 
weather, and the common necessities of daily life. The elo- 
quence of statesmen, the horrors of wars, the birth-throes of 
nations, the enthusiasm of religious revivalists—what were these 
things to the villagers of Selborne! They lay beyond the horizon 
of their world. 

Of the people themselves, we learn from various passages in 
the “ Letters,” that many of the poor were sober and industrious, 
and lived comfortably in “stone or brick cottages ;” that “mud 
buildings we have none ;” that the men worked, then as now, in 
fields and in hop-gardens, and cut down and barked timber ; 
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that in spring and summer. the women weeded the corn, and in 
September picked the hops; that “every decent labourer has 
his garden ;” and that the farmers “provide plenty of beans, 
peas, and greens, for their hinds to eat with their bacon; and 
those few that do not are despised for their sordid parsimony, and 
looked upon as regardless of the welfare of their dependents.” 
This shows, at any rate, that in the majority of instances a 
kindly feeling existed between the farmers and the labourers, 
such as, we fear it must be said, has not always been the 
case since then. About the year 1758, the cultivation of 
potatoes was introduced into the village, and “were much 
esteemed by the poor,” “who,” says Gilbert White, “would 
scarce have ventured to taste them in the last reign.” 

In the eighteenth century the temptation to poach was even 
greater than at present. And the neighbourhood of Selborne 
was exceptionally favourable for the “sport.” The parish 
abutted on two large forests—Wolmer Forest, and Alice Holt 
Forest—in the former of which the red deer was hardly extinct, 
while the latter still harboured a few fallow-deer. “Our old 
race of deer-stealers,” says White, “are hardly extinct yet ; it 
was but a little while ago that, over their ale, they used to recount 
the exploits of their youth ; such as watching the pregnant hind 
to her lair, and when the calf was dropped, paring its feet with 
a penknife to the quick, to prevent its escape, till it was large 
and fat enough to be killed ;” or “the shooting at one of their 
neighbours, with a bullet in a turnip-field by moonshine, 
mistaking him for a deer.” In the Holt the few fallow-deer 
that remained were much molested by “night-hunters,” whom 
neither keepers, nor fines, nor imprisonment could deter from 
poaching, “so inherent is the spirit of sporting in human nature.” 
But while the vast extent of forest land afforded irresistible 
temptations to poaching, which no doubt often got the labourers 
into trouble, yet on the other hand the existence of these 
uncultivated wastes was a great boon to the poorer people. 
Here they cut turf for fuel, and furze for firing. Here they 
kept a few geese, or ducks, or chickens, which brought them in 
a little money at odd times. Here the rushes grew, which, 
when peeled and dipped in scalding fat, lighted their rooms in 
winter. Here a rabbit might be snared, or a wild duck shot for 
supper. Here the donkey grazed, and kept himself, with little 
or no expense to his owner. Here perhaps a cow was kept, 
which helped to feed the children. There were scores of ways in 
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which the waste lands of the last century were an immense gain 
to the labourer. In the neighbourhood of Selborne a large 
extent of uncultivated ground still exists; but throughout the 
country, how much of it has been enclosed! The commons 
have become private property. The swamps have been drained. 
The strips of waste common-land beside the roads have been 
taken possession of, and cultivated. The labourer may be 
better paid, and better housed, and better clothed, and better 
cared-for, than he was in the last century ; but he has lost much 
that gave life an interest, that broke the monotony of work, that 
gave colour to his dreary existence. 

The spread of education has almost caused to disappear the 
old village customs and superstitions. We hear nothing now of 
“shrew-ashes,” whose “twigs or branches, when gently applied 
to the limbs of cattle, will immediately relieve the pains which a 
beast suffers from the running of a shrew-mouse over the part 
affected.” A shrew-ash was made thus :—“ Into the body of 
the tree, a deep hole was bored with an auger, and a poor 
devoted shrew-mouse was thrust in alive, and plugged in, no 
doubt with certain incantations.” Ruptured children are no 
longer passed through the cleft-stem of a pollard-ash, in order 
to cure them of their infirmity. In White’s time a row of these 
trees stood in a farm-yard near the middle of the village. 
These trees, when young and flexible, he says, “ were severed, and 
held open by wedges, while ruptured children, stripped naked, 
were pushed through the apertures, under a persuasion that, by 
such a process, the poor babes would be cured of their infirmity.” 
But these superstitions die hard. The writer has himself met with 
a man who declared to him that he was cured in his infancy 
by the foregoing operation. Professor Bell, in his excellent 
edition of the ‘ History,’ has the following note, which is well 
worth quoting. “When I first became acquainted with Selborne,” 
he says, “between thirty and forty years ago” (now about fifty 
years ago), “there were still many remnants of ancient super- 
stitious absurdities devoutly retained as a part of the popular 
creed. I remember a worthy and even kindly old man cutting 
off the feet of a mole, and hanging them in a little bag round 
the neck of a child, and then letting the poor victim go, with the 
full conviction that, as the maimed animal gradually died, the 
child would be pari passu cured. The necessity of keeping 
perfectly clean and bright any instrument by which man or 
beast had been wounded, in order to avoid inflammation of the 
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wounded part, and to ensure a cure, was as carefully attended to 
as it is represented in Wilkie’s well-known picture of ‘The Cut 
Finger.’” He further adds that a friend of his was solemnly 
assured by his housekeeper that the fairies danced every night 
on Wolmer Common. And as the old superstitions have died 
out, so have the old customs been discontinued. The treading 
of the bounds of the parish, which formerly took “ part of three 
days” to accomplish, is no longer observed. The two arbours, 
made of the boughs of oak, the one called Waldon Lodge, the 
other Brimstone Lodge, which the keepers renewed annually 
on the feast of St. Barnabas, taking the old materials for a 
perquisite, are no longer to be seen on “two of the most 
conspicuous eminences of the forest.” The beams of the middle 
aisle of the church are not now decorated, as in White’s time, 
with artificial garlands, “in honour of young women in the 
parish reputed to have died virgins.” Even the last of the old 
race of truffle-hunters is gone. 

It would be superfluous to point out the numerous ways in 
which the conditions of village life have improved. For all are 
acquainted with this part of our subject. The blessing of 
compulsory education; the cheapness of good clothing; the 
variety of food ; the better cottages ; the village reading-room ; 
the clubs ; the medical attendance ; the parochial organizations ; 
the charitable institutions ;—in all these directions, the life of the 
labourer has been rendered more human and, we trust, more 
happy. Into the details of these improvements it is unnecessary 
to enter. We may at any rate unhesitatingly affirm that in 
these particulars the condition of the labourer of to-day compares 
most favourably with his condition at the end of the last century. 
And so we take leave of our subject, in the hope that the perusal 
of this paper may prove as interesting to the reader, as the 
preparation of it, conducted on the spot, and spread over a 
period of many years, has been a source of pleasure to the 
writer. JOHN VAUGHAN. 








Its silent sleep is over, and it wakes, ; 
And hurries down the moors, to meet the blue 
Swift river, and the hills with music makes 


Where the rocks hold the stream a moment’s space,— 
Then down, with white swift rush, from stone to stone ; 
While each bright drop joins in the headlong race 


Where the great waves roll in upon the shore 
White-tipped, and break in thunderclouds of spray, 
Where Ocean’s deep sad voice sounds evermore 


So eager to rush onward to the sea, 
Thy cradle-time amongst the heather here, 
When thou for aye hast left the moors, will be 


Where the larks sang at sunrise, when the world 
Grew green in spring, and daisies starred the grass, 
Where day by day the sweet fern fronds uncurled 


When thy course leads through cities, and thy stream 
Flows darkened, where men ever come and go, 
That time when life passed like a summer dream 





HK Moorland Stream. 





AT last! At last! 


To sing anew ! 


A sudden pause, 





To seas unknown. 


Seas far away, 


By night and day. 


O little stream, 


Most strangely dear ; 


Those wind-swept moors, 


Where thou did’st pass. 


Remembering, 


So long ago! 


VIOLET M. KING. 
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Miss Blake of Monkshalton. 


BY I. O. F. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


“My dear Maria, I assure you it must be true—I heard the 
postman telling the butler all about it on the doorstep not an 
hour ago. You know my room is over the front door, and I 
was shaving with the window wide open—it’s such a hot, close 
morning. They had a good long chat, for there never seems to 
be any hurry about letters in this place, and I heard all they 
said. Miss Blake is setting off to town by the morning train, and 
Miss Emma has taken toher bed. The postman said he had been 
told it all by Jenkins, their coachman, and I am sure Miss Blake 
wouldn’t keep a man in her service who didn’t speak the truth!” 

Sir James paused, feeling his last words were quite un- 
answerable—even Maria must feel them to be so. 

The air was heavy and sultry though it was barely nine 
o'clock, and dark clouds were slowly gathering on the horizon. Sir 
James, who was rather short and inclined to be -‘tout, always felt 
the heat very much, and stood gently fanning his bald head 
with his handkerchief, waiting for Maria’s verdict. She was 
lying in bed propped up with pillows, her breakfast-tray before 
her. She always breakfasted in bed, and spent all the morning 
in her own room, for her stock of strength was very scanty, and 
required much careful tending. Her brother did not often look 
in upon her at so early an hour, but to-day the news he brought 
was so important he felt it could not possibly wait until tea 
time, or even luncheon. Anne Blake had disappeared the 
evening before. 

“What a ferment it will cause in the neighbourhood! Why, 
my dear Maria, Jane Blake won't be able to hold up her hezd 
again, and as for Miss Emma, it will kill her, ’pon my soul it 
will! A nice ending it will be for that little headstrong hussy 
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to break her aunts’ hearts and set everyone bythe ears! Now I 
shouldn’t wonder if we find she’s run off to join that young 
Stevens, you know he was always hanging round her whenever 
he could get the chance at Mrs. Taylor’s, and he’s a young rascal 
if ever there was one, and quite capable of such a thing. Now 
mark my words, Maria, you’ll find that Anne has cut herself off 
from all her relations, and no one will see her or hear of her 
again.” 

There was positively a tone of relish in his last words which 
grieved Maria’s upright mind even more than his appalling news. 

“My dear James, I am thankful there is no one near to hear 
your words, for you speak as if something most terrible and 
disgraceful had occurred, and as if you positively enjoyed it. 
Now do remember that we have heard nothing and know 
nothing beyond the mere fact that that poor child has left her 
aunt’s house rather suddenly ; and, you see, after all it is only 
through the postman that you've heard it, so even that may be 
exaggerated ; but if it is not, there is nothing dreadful or 
scandalous in the news. That poor girl must have had a dreary 
time of it. I’ve often wished we could have seen more of her, 
though an old woman like I am, and an invalid too, could not 
perhaps be of much use in brightening the world for an im- 
petuous young girl. I’m often sorry for young things, for they 
have a hard time of it. Perhaps she has gone off to see her 
mother’s relations. You remember how unfortunate her father’s 
marriage was, and how his wife’s family was never recognized by 
the Blakes. Wasn’t Mrs. Blake an actress? I once saw her, 
and thought her a very nice clever woman.” 

“’Gad, she was a splendid woman! I remember her at a 
party at her own house. None of Blake’s old friends would go 
but Forbes and I, though I know lots of men who wouldn't 
have cut him for the matter of that, confound them, if she had 
not been his wife” He did not finish his sentence, for 
Maria was one of those people in whose presence it seems 
impossible to use any evil word. 

“James, dear, I think you exaggerate; I can hardly think 
things were so bad as that, for you know the Blakes are most 
honourable people, and would have considered him much more 
disgraced if he had never married her. You know she rescued 
him from that terrible life of dissipation he was leading ; indeed 
they all felt grateful to her, as I remember once hearing Emma 
say, but old Mr. Blake and Jane could never forgive him for 
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marrying out of his station—and you know I believe his wife’s 
mother was a very vulgar disagreeable person. Ah, well, old 
Mr. Blake had to suffer dreadfully, poor man, for bringing up 
his family so strictly, and now Miss Blake will have to suffer 
too! Poor little Anne! Now doremember, James, that we have 
heard no dreadful news of her yet; so do not let your imagi- 
nation run away with you downstairs, and do not be so unjust 
to yourself as to make them think you relish gossip in propor- 
tion to its amount of scandal ; you know you're the kindest and 
best of brothers, but you will always do yourself such terrible 
injustice ; you’re as sorry for Anne in your heart as I am.” 

Sir James stooped and kissed Maria’s forehead, and his 
throat required a good deal of loud clearing before he said he 
must go down to breakfast. 

“You're the best woman I ever met, Maria, pon my honour 

you are,”—she heard him mutter as he closed the door. 
. Downstairs at breakfast with Colonel Forbes and his son, and 
two or three other guests, he strove hard, in accordance with 
Maria’s injunctions, to restrain himself from adding any daring 
and original conjectures to the tale of Anne’s flight. It wasa 
difficult task he found, especially as Colonel Forbes seemed to 
know even more about it than he did, and denied that Emma 
had taken to her bed, or that Anne’s destination was unknown, 
for she had left word that she had gone to London. 

Really something must be done to add flavour to Colonel 
Forbes matter-of-fact statements, so very soon he was once more 
gliding off into more exciting speculations. 

“T wonder now what Mrs. Taylor will say to it all; she did 
everything she could to make up a match between Miss Anne 
and that young scamp Stevens, but if she finds now they’ve run off 
together she’ll be in a terrible dilemma! Whether to recognise 
them, or turn a cold shoulder on all the Blake family will be her 
difficulty! Whether to offend against the laws of propriety, or 
offend Miss Jane! ’Pon my soul I should like to be there and 
hear all she says to that gouty old husband of hers ; she'll be 
nagging at him for an hour together about it.” 

Sir James’s flow of talk was suddenly checked by his catching 
sight of Bernard’s face. Bernard always found it immensely 
difficult to tolerate Sir James and his gossip. He recognised 
the kindly spirit at the bottom which belied his words, but the 
reckless manner in which speculation grew into certified fact in 
the old baronet’s mind, annoyed and irritated him. 
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Conversation flagged, for the other guests did not know 
Mrs. Taylor. They were country squires, one of them with his 
wife, and belonged to that now dying-out class of society which 
does not bow to an aristocracy of wealth, and which totally 
ignores “trade” of every form, considering that all buying and 
selling, however remote in your genealogy leaves an uncleansable 
stain of soapy servility, and a certain brutality of manner 
towards inferiors. 

A remark on the grouse shooting—for this was the first week 
in August—caused an immediate glow of animation, which 
Bernard steadily kept up, and poor Sir James was obliged to 
finish his breakfast in silence. 

He would have been much delighted could he have known 
that his suggestion about Stevens had struck a deep chord of 
apprehension in Bernard’s mind, causing him to set off instantly 
after breakfast to Monkshalton. 

As he walked rapidly along over the short soft grass, for his 
path lay over a sheep-cropped hill-side and through a wood full 
of stately beech trees, he thought over the last few weeks, and 
what had been silently growing and ripening which neither he 
nor anyone else had been wise enough to observe or understand. 
His talk with Anne three weeks ago at the winter parlour 
window came back to him with startling clearness. Why had he 
been so blind, so dense, he thought bitterly, as not to realize the 
earnestness and the misery underlying the poor child’s words. 
He remembered the sound of the mowing, the soft rubbing of 
the cat’s smooth fur ; why, even these trivial things seemed more 
vivid to him now than her helpless appeal to him. What a 
cursed egoist he was, everyone was, to live and live beside fellow 
humans and never understand, never even see the mute appeals 
for help and sympathy with which their words and looks are 
ever ringing! But then what could he have done? It would 
have been of no use his telling Anne how he worshipped her, she 
would only have laughed at such an idea, he sadly reflected. 
Jane’s rigidity and Emma’s weakness had tightened the coil 
round the child, and neither of these chains could he have burst 
asunder ; all the more as he felt he was but a most clumsy and 
blundering creature. 

He took off his cap so that he might the better feel the 
soothing power of those strong helpers, wind and sunshine, but 
to-day neither wind nor sun beat on him. Thunder-clouds were 
gathering, and the topmost leaves, in the wood he was entering, 
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were turning up white melancholy edges, whilst round him all 
was still and close. 

He hurried on and reached the Blakes’ door very hot and 
decidedly cross; very unlike the usual kind, rather reverential 
nephew Miss Emma found him, when he was shown into the 
drawing-room where she was tearfully studying Bradshaw, with 
all the blinds drawn down. 

“TI drew them down,” she said, as he walked to the window, 
and began rather fiercely to pull them up, “for I couldn’t bear 
to see those cows staring at me through the railings ; besides, 
it doesn’t seem quite right to have all this light in the room— 
and noise,” she added, as Bernard threw up the window with 
a loud clatter, for the air in the room seemed almost to stifle him. 

“Tell me where Anne is and what youare doing—not a 
moment ought to be lost. We've all been wasting time enough 
these past ten years, ever since she came to live with you 
indeed. Why did nobody see it before, or do anything ?” 

His own remorse, which grew keener every moment, as he 
looked round the room where everything spoke to him of Anne, 
made him eager to put the blame on to every available person, 
to scold some one—any one—furiously, so that the severity of 
his words and tone startled Emma and brought an unlooked for 
fear to her mind. Was Bernard, her one true friend, going to 
turn against her too? 

The same feeling working in Jane’s mind had caused a quarrel 
between her and Emma this morning before the former set off 
for town ; and Emma still felt shaky and unstrung, even though 
Jane, at the very last moment, had tried to smooth things down 
a little by giving her sister a decided kiss instead of the usual 
peck, and saying in a kindly tone, “ Take care of yourself whilst 
I am away, and, as it seems likely to rain, you might have a fire 
in the sitting-room (Jane never said drawing-room) to-night ; tell 
Henry to light it.” Who had ever before heard of a fire in 
August at Monkshalton ! 

But not even that concession could wipe out the remembrance 
of the first outburst of wrath, when Jane came down to breakfast 
with a note in her hand in Anne’s writing, which she had found 
tied on to the handle outside her door. In it Anne stated that 
she was going up to London to try and do something, for she 
was so miserable at Monkshalton, and caused nothing but un- 
happiness to both her aunts. She had ten pounds with her, and 
they need not be at all anxious about her, for she was going 
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to some friends, and would write again when she had decided 
what to do. 

“Emma, this is your doing, your indiscretion and weakness 
with that foolish girl have ruined her! I told you, when you 
insisted on her going to the Taylors, that we should live to 
repent it, and now you see what has come of it; but, of course, 
I cannot expect you to see or care about these things as I do, 
after what you did yourself.” 

Jane knew in her heart that her words were unjust, and the 
allusion to Emma’s youth most ungenerous, and she longed for 
her sister to stand up and upbraid her ; it would be so much 
easier to respect Emma if she would but get angry sometimes. 

For a moment a wave of rebellion, strong and deep, flowed 
through Emma’s soul, followed by such a bitter hatred against 
Jane, that it seemed to scorch her like a flame; but she could 
find no outward means of expression for it, beyond a sudden 
keen look into Jane’s stormy face. Jane met the look and for 
an instant felt uneasy, as if some alien force had suddenly 
sprung up which was beyond her ken. It was a survival of this 
uneasiness which made her order the fire, though she knew 
somehow, as Emma also knew, that that moment could never be 
forgotten, and that some flash had passed over them whose fiery 
trail would never be effaced. 

“ My dear Bernard, everything has been done. Jane has gone 
off to town with Coates; Coates seems to have an idea that 
Anne may be at Mrs. Taylor’s, though I cannot help thinking 
she may be with her mother’s people. You know she has never 
been told about them, as Jane thought it was better not, but I 
fancy she must have found out something about them lately. 
You remember old Hodgson, who was a farm-labourer till he 
was too old to work and had to be pensioned, he adored our 
dear brother, and always took his part in everything, and Anne 
has been latterly constantly taking him soup and jellies and 
things, and now I begin to think he must have been telling her 
something about her mother. I thought it was nice for her to 
find something to do, that seemed to interest her, since Jane 
forbade her to go outside the gates, and I really didn’t 
mention her visits, so that Jane knows nothing at all about 
them ; and now I find the poor old man is beginning to wander 
in his head—he has been bed-ridden for a long time—so 
that, when I went down this morning to question him, he 
couldn’t understand a word of what I was saying. I don’t 
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know what to do. I begged Jane to go to Camden Town 
where those people live, and though she was very angry with 
me for mentioning them, I am quite sure she will go to them.” 

“But have you never thought of that fellow Stevens,” inter- 
rupted Forbes; “where is he, what is he doing? has Anne 
heard anything of him lately?” 

There was an eager sound in his voice which surprised 
Emma: she suddenly felt as if all these years she had never 
quite known Bernard after all, for this hurried irritable manner 
was quite a new phase of him, which she had never seen before, 
and the thought flashed through her, could he have been in love 
with Anne and have only just now waked up to a consciousness 
of it? The idea grew stronger when he seized Bradshaw, and, 
turning over the leaves, began to find out the London trains. 

“T can just catch the 1.40, I see, if I hurry home at once and 
drive down to the station. Good-bye, Aunt Emma, I'll see 
what I can do, and if she can be found and brought back, she 
shall.” 

“Tf she can, oh, my dear boy, you don’t think, you don’t mean 
that anything terrible has happened? You know Anne is very 
bright and capable ; she cannot have lost herself or” 

“My dear Aunt,” broke in Bernard, eager to be gone, “don’t 
be anxious ; it will all come right. Good-bye—but oh, what fools 
we've all been,” he muttered to himself, as he went out, leaving 
Emma standing on the front doorsteps tearfully watching him 
as he strode down the drive. ! 

“What can Bernard mean?” she thought ; “surely he doesn’t 
think Anne would run away to see Mr. Stevens!” but suddenly 
came the remembrance of her own flight long ago. Was it pos- 
sible that life was as dull to Anne as it had been to her in her 
youth ? no wonder, then, that Bernard was angry with her, for 
neither he nor any one else would ever know how much she 
cared for the child, no one ever saw anything but her stupid 
inexpressive exterior. 

“I think Anne guessed, but she has left me.” 

A vivid flash and a loud peal of thunder made her fly back into 
the house and shut herself into the library, as being the darkest 
and therefore the safest room in the house. She always suffered 
greatly during a thunderstorm, but less when Jane was not 
present to scold her for her terror. Great book-cases lined the 
room and tall-backed chairs stood in a gloomy row: Emma sat 
on one of them trembling, and holding tightly on to the arm, 
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shivering as the thunder grew louder and more incessant 
Suddenly there came a rush of rain, a flooding downpour, 
tearing up plants, dashing the gravel over the grass borders, 
bending the flowers into the mud. Emma’s hands relaxed their 
hold and she leaned back with a deep sigh, feeling as if a heavy 
bond had loosened its hold on her heart, as if the pouring 
of the rain had brought peace to her mind. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Jane arrived in London at about three o’clock,and drove straight 
to Mrs. Taylor’s house in Bayswater, feeling slightly nervous as 
she drew near the house, for she began to realise that it might 
be difficult to announce her errand without letting Mrs. Taylor 
guess that something serious was the matter. She sat, however, 
as uprightly and looking as impassive as ever, so that Coates, who 
was sitting opposite with her veil drawn down trying to hide the 
tears which would flow as she thought of poor dear Miss Anne, 
could not detect that anything unusual was passing in her 
mistress’s mind. 

Mrs. Taylor came rustling into the dining-room where Jane had 
been shown in, feeling extremely anxious as to what it could be 
that brought Miss Blake up to town at this time of year. She 
and her husband were starting for Scotland that night, and she 
felt rather annoyed too, that Jane should come and find the best 
rooms all tied up in dust sheets. She began profusely apolo- 
gising, as soon as they had shaken hands, for the confusion in 
the house, 

“T am so sorry, dear Miss Blake, that you have to come into 
this room ; it really isn’t fit for any one to sit in ; you must have 
some tea, you really must, and then—” “Thank you,” broke in 
Jane, “I never take tea so early in the afternoon, and as for the 
room being untidy I suppose every one house-cleans, though I 
must say it seems rather late in the year to begin. We always 
have it done in May, and then you feel clean for the summer. I 
merely called in, however, to enquire whether my niece had been 
here this morning. She came up to see her relations and I 
thought she might have called to see you on her way to them.” 

Jane had planned this version of Anne’s flight during her 
journey, with much care, but the slight tremor in her voice as 
she made a statement so revolting to her severely literal mind, 
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made Mrs. Taylor suspect something was wrong. In spite of 
her delight at the idea of finding out some thrilling piece of 
scandal, she began to feel a little sorry for the dignified old lady 
sitting opposite her, for she saw on looking attentively at her 
that there was a look of fatigue and sadness on her face, which 
she had never seen there before, and the feathers in her bonnet 
were trembling as with some emotion the proud figure was 
endeavouring to suppress. Still she had an irresistible desire to 
find out all about it. She had always wanted to know more than 
she did about Anne’s relations and her parentage, and this was a 
most golden opportunity. Perhaps, too, Miss Blake would feel 
relieved by a few sympathetic questions and would gradually be 
induced to unburden herself. 

“ No, indeed, your niece has not been to see me ; what a lovely 
girl she is! and has she really gone to see her relatives? Her 
mother’s people I suppose you mean. How proud they must be 
of her! every one admires her so. Cyril Stevens was quite over 
head and ears in love with her! When did she leave Monk- 
shalton? Mr. Taylor is at home, I'll ring and ask him to come 
in and tell you if he knows anything about her. I’m afraid you 
feel quite anxious.” 

Before Jane could speak the bell was rung. She saw Mrs. 
Taylor had found out that something was wrong, but the fatigue 
of a five-hours’ railway journey had somewhat unnerved her, and 
she could only feel wearily how difficult and repulsive was the 
task before her. 

Mr. Taylor came stumbling in immediately ; he was always 
glad of having an opportunity to talk with Miss Blake. “She 
doesn’t pester you with silly gossip like other women do,” he 
always said of her, “and she has the best head for business I ever 
met ; why she knows more about investments and what pays and 
what doesn’t than I do myself, and yet with all that there isn’t a 
better manager of her house to be found anywhere.” 

“Well, my dear Miss Blake, how are crops getting on in your 
part of the world?” He knew nothing about such things, being 
entirely town-bred, but he liked to think he did and to make 
others think so too. 

“Miss Blake hasn’t come to talk about crops, Mr. Taylor, but 
about her niece ; she has come up to town to find her, I think. 
We shall be only too glad to be of any use to her that we can, I 
am sure. It’s most unfortunate that we are leaving for Scotland 
to-night, but we might perhaps—” 
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Jane drew herself up; this dreadful woman and her vulgar 
probing after the truth must be silenced, cost what it might. 

“Thank you, but you have entirely misunderstood the whole 
case. You will quite understand, Mr. Taylor,” she went on, turning 
towards him, “that sometimes business requires one’s presence 
in town even in August, and I never leave anything to others 
which concerns my affairs. As Anne has gone to see her 
mother’s relations, I merely called in here, in passing, to see 
whether she had been here, as I particularly wished to see her, 
and hoped thus to save myself the long drive to Camden 
Town.” 

She brought out the last words clearly and firmly, for she 
could never, she hoped, be guilty of the extreme vulgarity of 
ignoring obscure relations just because they were obscure, as 
Mrs. Taylor did. A relation was always a relation, and perhaps 
this might be a good opportunity for reading the silly woman a 
lesson. 

“We have never visited with my brother’s wife’s family, 
because we did not approve of their mode of life ; besides, to us 
they are only connections, not relations ; but it is only right and 
proper that Anne should see her relations sometimes, even 
though they are in a different rank of life from herself. No one 
has a right to be ashamed of any position in which Providence 
may have seen fit to place them, and none but vulgar persons 
wish to ignore their forbears and force themselves into a different 
level in society.” 

She rose from her chair, and, looking straight at Mrs. Taylor, 
shook hands with her, and before that incensed lady could collect 
herself sufficiently to make a suitable reply, was in her cab, 
bowing most graciously to Mr. Taylor, whom she left standing at 
the hall door. 

As he came back into the room, Mrs. Taylor, who was eagerly 
awaiting him, burst into bitter abuse of Miss Blake. 

“T never knew such a rude, ill-mannered woman as that Miss 
Blake is! giving herself such airs, laying down the law and 
behaving as if all the rest of the world were mere parvenus— 
mere vulgar upstarts! Why, Anne Blake’s relations, from what 
she said, must be dreadful people, living in Camden Town! 
people whom no one visits, no one, and we, why we know 
everyone——” 

“My dear,” broke in Mr. Taylor, “did you imagine Miss 
Blake was referring to us, for if you did you were quite 
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mistaken ; Miss Blake and I are very old friends, I have the 
highest esteem for her, and she always behaves in the most 
courteous and dignified manner to me.” 

“Do you mean to imply by that, Mr. Taylor, that she reserves 
her snubs and her insolence for me ?” 

“TI mean to imply nothing beyond what I said, nothing— 
nothing except that I wish you would let me have some peace. 
Now you'll go on nagging at me all the afternoon about 
Miss Blake! it will be Miss Blake, Miss Blake, all the time, till I 
shall wish I had never set eyes on her or her family,” growled 
Mr. Taylor, forgetting in his rising anger his former expressions 
of esteem for Jane Blake. 

“Well, I only hope that niece of theirs will bring them all into 
trouble, and make them feel that after all they’re of the same 
flesh and blood as other people ; it will only serve them right if 
she has run away with Cyril Stevens and disgraced herself.” 

“Mrs. Taylor,’ thundered out her husband, “I won’t have 
such scandalous words said in my house! You heard what Miss 
Blake said about her niece, you know perfectly well there’s not 
an atom of truth in such a notion, and if you ever repeat it, 
madam, by George, I’ll make you repent.” 

He stood leaning on his stick which the gout compelled him 
always to use, glowering at his wife from under his shaggy white 
eye-brows, his red. face looking almost purple with excitement, 
till Mrs. Taylor, not unused to such outbreaks, retreated sulkily 
upstairs, to superintend her packing. 

“ What a fool I was to marry that woman!” he thought as he 
stood alone in the gloomy room with its rows of light oak chairs 
and light oak sideboard. “I wish Jane Blake would have had 
me,” he sighed ; “ but I wasn’t good enough for her I suppose. 
She was a deuced fine girl in her young days, plenty of spirit 
too ; but I hadn’t enough brains for her, let alone other things. 
I wonder why she never married. I should have thought a fine 
woman like her might have had her pick of all the men.” 

Jane, driving along to Camden Town, was also thinking of the 
days of her youth, when Collingwood Taylor was an elegant 
young man who wore his hair rather long and read Byron aloud 
to his lady friends. 

“IT sometimes think I might have overruled my father’s 
objections and had him, if he hadn’t always read so much Byron, 
I so vastly preferred Pope. I never could make much out of 
‘Childe Harold, nothing ever could compare with the ‘ Rape of the 
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Lock, to my mind! But I am thankful now that things were 
ordered as they were, for any one who could marry such a 
woman as that Mrs. Taylor, and not see through her, could not 
have been a man of much sense. ‘She who ne’er answers till a 
husband cools!’ Well, well, poor Collingwood Taylor !” 

An immense load was lifted from her mind when the little 
maid of all work, who answered the cabman’s thundering knock 
at 17 Hunter Street, Camden Town, said yes, Miss Anne Blake 
was in, had arrived that morning very early. She had not 
realised how heavy the load of anxiety had been, till it was 
thus suddenly taken away, and it was with renewed vigour that 
she stepped into the dingy parlour and sat awaiting her niece’s 
appearance. She looked at the ugly furniture, at the wax 
flowers on the mantel-shelf, at the cottage piano with green 
silk panels, and wondered how Anne could have possibly chosen 
to come to such a place ; but then, of course, she had not known 
what she was coming to, and perhaps now that she had seen it 
and realised it, she would be amenable to reason, and would 
come quietly and sensibly home, and not talk any more silly 
nonsense about being stifled at Monkshalton. Perhaps, after all, 
it would have been wiser to have let her see something of these 
relations of hers before, and let her know for herself what 
unsuitable people they were; but there, you never could trust 
Anne to arrive at any sensible conclusion. She was always so 
high flown and Quixotic in her notions. Her reflections had 
just reached this point when the door opened and in came 
Anne. 

She was looking very pale, but her eyes were very bright and 
eager. 

“How pretty the child is!” thought Jane, as she noticed 
the bright expression on the face, which, now she thought of it, 
generally looked rather cross and gloomy when they were all 
at Monkshalton. The remembrance shot a slight pang through 
her, and somewhat neutralised the gradual softening towards the 
run-away which her mind had been experiencing whilst she had 
been waiting in the little parlour. 

Anne stood nervously by the table, covered with albums, un- 
certain whether to shake hands, or kiss her aunt, or what to do. 
What could she be going to say? Would she tell her Emma 
was ill, and that her flight had caused her illness? She saw 
Jane’s face was grey and full of lines ; how old she looked too! 
At Monkshalton she had never seemed old or feeble, but in this 
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little hideous room, without anything to soften down her out- 
lines, her age suddenly started into sight. Anne’s heart began 
to beat faster, and her eyes to fill with tears as she looked at the 
stern upright figure before her, with a face haggard and worn as 
she had never seen it before. Nervously she began to tell how 
she had heard from old Hodgson about her mother and her 
mother’s people, and how it had all surprised and overwhelmed 
her, and made her feel miserable, and ashamed that she should 
be living in comfort and luxury whilst they were poor and 
neglected ; and that when she heard her grandmother was still 
alive, and living in this tiny house with only one servant, she 
felt she must come and share her lot, she must come and give 
her some of that love and service which she felt was owing to her. 

“T don’t care about riches and comfort, Aunt Jane, I would 
rather be poor, I would rather stay in this hideous place, and 
feel I was doing something, really living for some one.” 

“Anne,” said Miss Blake suddenly, in her usual firm voice, 
“ Hodgson omitted to mention that your relatives are only poor 
through their own fault. Your uncle, your mother’s brother, is 
an incurable drunkard, and his family, in consequence, are badly 
off—the others are all dead, and your grandmother receives 
#150 a year from me, which she mostly spends on her son. 
However,” she continued, before Anne could reply, and with 
a tremble of indignation in her voice, “since you prefer to 
be with these people instead of with your father’s relations, 
and as you seem to think Monkshalton is the last place you 
wish to live at, you must abide by your choice. I will there- 
fore give you up to the care of Mrs, Turner. I do not wish to 
entertain any of these people at Monkshalton, and, of course, 
you will not care to come to any place where they are not 
received, as you say yourself, you have cast in your lot with 
theirs. How your Aunt Emma will receive the news, I do not 
know, but I hardly imagine you will care, for you must have 
foreseen the consequences of your clandestine behaviour before 
you planned it out. But perhaps you had informed your aunt 
of this romantic escapade, for I remember now she strongly 
advised me to come here to seek you. I must congratulate 
both you and her on the success of your scheme. Of course 
you will now consider yourself, I suppose, free to marry any 
one whom you please, but you must fully understand that you 
will inherit nothing at my death ; £100 a year, when you come 
of age, is all you will ever receive——” 
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“Aunt Jane,” broke in Anne indignantly, “don’t speak so, 
you know I don’t want your money! I would rather starve 
than touch your money if you don’t approve of my conduct. 
I came here because I felt I ought to do so, and I knew, if I 
asked you, you wouldn’t let me come, and it might get Aunt 
Emma into a scrape, or make her ill ; she knows nothing about 
it, I never told her anything. You know, you must know, I 
don’t care about your money, and I don’t want any of it.” 

Jane rose from her chair, trembling with anger and disgust. 

“It is useless to waste further time here; I must go back to 
my hotel. To-morrow morning I return to Monkshalton. It is 
to be hoped that your scorn of money and good breeding will 
stand you in good stead all your life.” 

She went to the door without even holding out her hand 
to say good-bye. Anne seized hold of her cloak to stop her for 
an instant. 

“Do you mean I am never to see Monkshalton again—never 
to see the flowers and woods again—never to see Aunt Emma 
again ?” she said in a hoarse whisper. 

Jane coldly drew away her cloak, and smoothed out the crease 
Anne’s fingers had made. 

“It is your own doing, not mine. I came prepared to take 
you back with me, but your own words soon dispelled that idea. 
Probably Emma will now find out that she despises money as 
much as you do, and will join you in this house you both seem 
to find so desirable, since you scheme and plot behind my back 
to come to it. You cannot return to Monkshalton unless you 
give up these people, so I leave the decision to you.” 

“Then good-bye, Aunt Jane,” retorted Anne, anger and 
indignation completely getting the better of her. “I thank you 
for your care of me and the money you have spent on me; but 
if you had made me love you I would never have left you. I 
shall never come to Monkshalton again; I shall stay here, and 
work and be free instead of being chained up there.” 

They had reached the street door, and Anne saw Coates’ 
tearful face looking out of the cab window. She ran down the 
steps to her. 

“Good-bye, dear Coates, good-bye; I am never coming 
back. You may have all my dresses, and do take care of 
my dear cat; don’t let him get lost in the woods, or caught in 
traps.” 

She could say no more, for Jane got into the cab, and the 
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door was closed ; but Anne leaned over the window, and said in 
a low, clear voice : 

“ Aunt Jane, you know as well as I do that Aunt Emma had 
nothing whatever to do with my coming here. How you will 
break it all to her I don’t know—I daren’t think, but remember, 
it is all your doing, and if she suffers it is your fault, not mine.” 

Jane drew up the window, the cab drove off, and Anne 
returned into the little dull house and shut the door. Upstairs 
she heard a feeble, querulous voice saying : 

“Anne, what a long time you are away! Why don’t you 
come and give me my medicine?” Why, you’re more forgetful 
than Kezia.” 

She went up the narrow staircase with a sigh. 





CHAPTER X. 


The next morning at about ten o’clock Bernard Forbes stood 
outside the dingy yellow door with a black knocker, of No. 17 
Hunter Street. 

He had found the evening before that Stevens was out of 
town, and had been abroad no one knew where for the last 
fortnight ; so, relieved from his anxiety about him in con- 
nection with Anne and her disappearance from Monkshalton, 
he had come to find out if she were with her grandmother, 
Mrs. Turner, and if she were, whether anything could be done 
to induce her to come home again. He felt rather ashamed of 
himself for having supposed she could have had anything to 
do with Cyril Stevens, and was wondering what could have 
suggested such an absurd idea to him, when the door was 
opened by Anne herself. 

As had been the case with Jane, his relief was so great at 
seeing her again safe and well, that he found it difficult to speak 
to her, till Anne had showed him into the same little parlour 
where she had had her interview with Miss Blake the day before, 
and shut the door. She then instantly began a long string of 
eager questions about Emma. 

“Has Aunt Emma sent you here? Is she very miserable? 
Does she hate me for running off like this, or does she 
understand ? Please tell me all about her, and what she thinks, 
for I have hardly thought of anything else since Aunt Jane left 
me yesterday afternoon. I wrote to Aunt Emma last night—- 
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she would get the letter this morning—and I said I should 
work to make a home for her and me, where we could live 
happily together without Aunt Jane; and I told her how I 
love her.” 

“Then Miss Blake has been here! What a pity ; how I wish 
I could have seen you first, for I know she will have turned 
everything exactly the wrong way. I saw Aunt Emma 
yesterday morning, and she told me she thought you might be 
here. No, she doesn’t hate you—no one could ever do that— 
and she isn’t angry. She is very unhappy ; you have made her 
very unhappy, but that of course you can imagine. To have 
lost you is to have lost everything she cares for most. Anne, 
my dear child,” he went on, with a very gentle tone in his voice 
which seemed to Anne to reproach her more than any anger 
could have done, “don’t think I am going to scold you or find 
fault with you, for I have felt ever since I heard you had gone 
how much, how very much, I ought to, and do, reproach myself 
for not having tried to help you out of your repressed life at 
Monkshalton. But tell me, did you not reflect how miserable 
you would make your aunts, yes, both your aunts? Don’t shake 
your head so defiantly, for Jane is very much cut up about it 
too, Iam sure. Did you not see that it was not a right thing to 
do, to run away secretly and leave your guardians—parents I 
might call them? Don’t you see one can never shirk one’s 
duties in an illegitimate manner as you have done without 
causing suffering somewhere, to some one who probably has no 
right to suffer?” 

“ Yes, yes, Bernard, I know what you mean,” broke in Anne 
eagerly, “I thought much about all that, but then you see I 
suddenly heard about my mother, and how her people were 
poor, and how her mother, my grandmother, was here alone and 
miserable. Hodgson said so——” 

“Confound Hodgson,” muttered Forbes, under his breath. 

“And I was, oh! so desperate at home. Things had been 
growing worse and worse. I believe Aunt Jane really hates me, 
and I only made constant quarrels between her and Aunt 
Emma. Aunt Emma has been really becoming quite ill, you 
know she is always having palpitations or something. I 
thought if I were really to leave them, they might get on more 
peaceably together. And I was becoming wicked, for all day 
long I never could think of anything but of how I hated Aunt 
Jane, and how I wished she were dead. Whatever I did, or 
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wherever I went, that thought followed me. Oh, Bernard, what 
was I to do?” 

The pain in the sound of her voice made Forbes shiver, he 
felt he could bear the repression he had always kept over himself 
no longer, and what had been growing steadily within him for 
so long, must be told. 

“ Anne, dear Anne, is there nothing, nothing which could fill 
your life, nothing which could make you happy even at Monk- 
shalton? Don’t misunderstand me, don’t think I am saying 
something which I have only just thought of. For years, I 
believe since I first saw you at Monkshalton standing in the hall 
holding Emma’s hand, I have cared for you, worshipped you, 
with every fibre of my heart and being; but I knew you have 
always looked upon me as quite an old person, and I have tried 
with all my strength to repress it, and never let you know, for I 
was afraid you would detest me if you found it out. Like a 
selfish brute, I have been thinking of myself and my own pain, 
and never seen your unhappiness growing greater each day! 
Now is it all too late, can I do nothing? Oh, my dear, my dear, 
don’t say I can be of no use to you, for even if you can never 
care for me, at least let me care for you, and let me try to help 
you; there is nothing in the world can give me so much 
happiness.” 

Was this really Bernard who was speaking, Anne thought, 
thoroughly aroused, and aghast at what he had said. She had 
never heard such a deep passionate ring in his voice before, 
and now he was standing looking at her with tremulous eager- 
ness and his eyes full of a brilliant light. 

Her surprise was so overwhelming, she could not speak, she 
could only hold on to the back of a chair with both hands and 
look at him in a dazed manner. There was a breathless silence ; 
overhead Anne heard Kezia dusting her grandmother’s room, 
and outside in the street an old-fashioned, rather wheezy organ 
was playing “ A ché la morte.” 

“ Bernard,” she said at last in a trembling voice, “ how sorry 
I am! oh, how sorry I am !” she repeated as she saw the light 
fade out of his face. “ What can I do, what can I say? I 
cannot—no, I cannot, say what you will like to hear, for such a 
tremendous idea never occurred to me before—never ; it seems 
sO very, very strange, so impossible that you—you and I——” 
she concluded brokenly. 

“Yes, Anne, I know, I know of course you never thought of 
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such a thing and I am a fool. Will you never, can you never 
think of it? Don’t shake your head, don’t say anything, for 
anything, any uncertainty is better than that. Do not let us 
say any more about it now, forget it all for a time, only don’t 
forbid me to speak of it again to you, don’t———” 

He stopped, and Anne felt she could not answer him, could 
not deny him such a seemingly doubtful privilege. A quieter 
look stole over his face at her silence and his voice sounded 
more like himself when he asked— 

“ What did Miss Blake say yesterday and what conclusion did 
you both arrive at ?” 

He walked to the window and stood with his back to Anne 
looking out into the sunshine. The organ played on, but the 
tune had changed to “Life on the Ocean Wave ” and sounded 
less melancholy. Anne felt very guilty and miserable, and 
still more so when he turned round and looked at her with the 
old friendly smile in his brown eyes, his face somewhat paler 
than usual and with rather a drawn look round his mouth. 

“Well, what did you both say ?” he repeated. 

“We had a dreadful quarrel, and it ended in her saying she 
would never leave me any money, as if I cared for that! and that 
she supposed I should never come to Monkshalton again. I 
must choose between that place and Mrs. Turner here, and of 
course I cannot desert this poor thing now—you don’t know 
how glad she is, she says,to have me. Aunt Jane was very 
horrid about Aunt Emma, very horrid. She made out we had 
planned my coming here and that Emma had helped me, and 
knew all about it. I told her she knew it was not so at all, but 
I feel very miserable about it. I can never live with Aunt Jane 
again—never—it is useless to try and persuade me to do it, but 
I don’t know what to do about Aunt Emma. Can you advise 
me—can you help me? What would you do if you were me?” 

In her renewed interest in the old question of how to settle 
her difficulties, she had forgotten Bernard’s passionate appeal. 

“T think you ought to come back to the Blakes. Why do 
you consider the claims upon you here are stronger than the 
claims, there? Don’t you find, too, that the feeling of being 
tied up, is as strong here as there? I think that you ex- 
aggerate your duty to Mrs. Turner simply because her poverty 
and obscurity give her a charm in your romantic eyes. You 
have such a very decided scorn, at least you think you have, for 
the comforts and luxuries of life, such a strong love for asceticism 
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like most ardent young minds, that you have invested your 
grandmother and her belongings with a halo of sanctity which 
really I don’t believe exists. Your grandmother never claimed 
you, never asked for you to come andsee her. I know you will 
think me hard and unsympathetic when I say that I believe she 
will get some money out of you ; for she adores that son of hers, 
and he is always getting every penny out of her that he can.” 

“It’s not a question of whether she wants me or not, so much 
as that I feel I ought to be here ; I ought to be living her life and 
not leading a false existence of idleness at Monkshalton ; I ought 
to share her lot, for her people are my people, and what they 
suffer I ought to suffer too.” 

Bernard sighed, for he knew Anne’s obstinate nature of old. 

“But why,” he said, “why exile yourself in this absurd 
manner, and grieve those who have looked after you during most 
of your life for the sake of a romantic idea of self-sacrifice ; a 
self-sacrifice that does no one any good, only harm as far as I 
can see? Mrs. Turner’s people are not any more your relations 
than are Miss Blake and Miss Emma. But it’s not that which 
determines you not to return to Monkshalton, it is the depression 
and enforced idleness, as you say, and Miss Blake’s over- 
whelming personality.” 

He paused a moment, but Anne looked as resolute as ever, 
so he continued in a resigned tone :— 

“Well, well, perhaps you had better stay here for a time, 
and I will go back and tell Aunt Emma about you, and we will 
talk over together what can bedone. But what do you mean to 
do here ?” 

“Oh, I have not had time yet to think about anything. I do 
some of the house work, and I have a plan which I have often 
thought about at home, but I will write and tell you about it 
later, when I have arranged things more. It is about my singing, 
for that is the only thing I can do well, and it is the thing I 
care for most. But don’t let us talk about it, for_I want to think 
it all out first, before I tell any one about it.” 

Forbes sighed as he stood up. “When shall I see her again?” 
was the chief thought in his mind, but he dared not put it into 
words. 

“Well, I suppose I must be going now if I mean to catch the 
one o'clock train home again,” he said, taking up his hat. He 
felt awkward about saying good-bye, with the remembrance of 
his impassioned words to Anne vibrating within him ; ordinary 
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words he could not use, for he had been too much stirred to fall 
back into them as yet. 

He longed to say something more, but he dared not, lest he 
should make her refuse that small concession he had gained 
concerning the future. 

Anne dimly divined something of what was passing in his 
mind, but did not know what to say; partly from a feeling 
of shyness, partly, because she greatly feared any return to 
that ‘strange, and to her, incomprehensible outbreak on Forbes’ 
part. 

Their good-bye was rather hurriedly said, and Forbes felt 
somewhat aggrieved when Anne closed the door on him almost 
before he could answer her unnecessarily profuse messages to 
Emma. 

He would have minded less had he known that she ran 
instantly to the parlour-window, and watched his tall figure 
walking rapidly down the street. When he was out of sight 
she looked round the empty room and wondered at its forlornness. 

The organ had come round to “A ché la morte” again, but 
had moved into another street, and the notes came to her ears 
with a mournful intermittance. 





(To be concluded.) 





Hotes of the Month. 


Tue Prince of Wales has always made it a rule not to preside twice 
at the festival dinner of the same Charity, but this year H.R.H. has 
made a special exception to this rule in favour of the Royal Literary 
Fund. The first time H.R.H. ever presided at a public dinner was on 
behalf of this fund in 1864, and as the Society is this year celebrating its 
centenary, the Prince has graciously consented to take the Chair at the 
Anniversary Dinner, which will be held at St. James’s Hall on May 14. 


The musical world has been convulsed of late by the revival in an 
aggravated form of the “Encore Nuisance,” and, in consequence, an 
acute controversy has sprung up as to whether the system is defensible 
or not. On a couple of occasions audiences had ‘been divided in 
opinion as to the repetition of a number. This gave Mr. Sims Reeves 
a peg whereon to hang a very forcible denunciation of the system, and 
Mr. William Carter followed suit on the same side. The latter gentle- 
man was immediately afforded a practical test of carrying his principles 
into practice. At one of the concerts organized by him in the Albert 
Hall, a trombone solo was vehemently applauded, and in answer to 
vociferous plaudits the band-master, who was conducting the piece in 
question, had actually given the signal to the trombonist to repeat his 
performance, when Mr. Carter appeared on the platform and forbade 
the band. This was an error in judgment, as it advertised the fact that 
the two conductors were divided in opinion, and a “scene” ensued, 
which was only terminated by the—in itself—condemnable iteration of 
a very blatant performance. Since this episode, letters and articles on 
the subject have abounded. Two or three points have emerged in- 
disputably from the controversy. First, that composers, even the most 
eminent of them, have not been averse to encores. Secondly, that the 
majority of singers and performers, even when it involves a considerable 
effort, regard encores in the light of a labour of love. Thirdly, that 
there are two sorts of encores ; the repetition of a song or number in a 
miscellaneous programme, which is at any rate defensible; and the 
repetition of a part of an organic whole, such as Ove//o or any of 
Wagner’s later operas, which is entirely inexcusable on artistic grounds. 


2E2 
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The “boom” in new journals shows no symptoms of falling off. 
Newspapers and periodicals specially addressed to women-readers are a 
natural outcome of an age in which so many women are engaged in 
practical journalism. The long list of such publications, which include 
The Queen, The Woman's World, cum plurimis aliis, is now further 
supplemented by Woman, a weekly journal of a chatty order, which has 
adopted for its motto the legend, “Forward, but not too fast.” A 
novel is announced from the pen of Mr. F. C. Philips in coliaboration 
with another gentleman, such an arrangement being perhaps deemed 
advisable lest the author of ‘As in a Looking Glass’ should be a 
trifle too fast for the readers of Woman. 


Within the last month another Scotch weekly has been started— 
the Scottish Liberal, the avowed purpose of which, according to the 
Manchester Guardian, is to counteract the dangerous influence of the 
Scots Observer, a paper which the Manchester Guardian generously owns 
is conducted with a talent which often puts the London weeklies to the 
blush. And lastly we have ‘ Jewish Society,’ a “ journal for Modern 
Jews,” handsomely got up, and written with a singular impartiality and 
detachment of view. For example, in the very first issue prominence 
is given to a communication from a Christian correspondent who, while 
admiring the Jews, sets forth at considerable length his reasons for 
doubting whether they can ever be patriots. ‘ Jewish Society,’ in 
effect, is a society journal written from the standpoint of conforming but 
enlightened Hebrews, who have no hesitation in exposing the faults 
and foibles of their co-religionists. 


The influence of science on decorative design is too interesting and 
extensive a subject to be treated in one of these Notes, but we may just 
briefly mention the extraordinary results which have recently been 
produced by sound-waves on sensitive surfaces. The modus operandi 
is, roughly speaking, to sing through a specially constructed tube 
on to a glass plate covered with coloured paste, by which means 
the most fantastic and unearthly shapes are generated. We were 
shown a transparent screen the other day, the panels of which consisted 
of these “sound shapes.” In every case the forms generated were 
akin to shells or “mystical monsters marine,” amid a subaqueous 
sea-scape. The figures were irregular—unlike the geometrical patterns 
produced on Chladni’s plate—but of the weirdest and yet most attractive 
appearance—something like what Blake would have painted if he had 
been a diver. 
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NOTES FROM EDINBURGH. 


What Englishmen consider the inordinate pride of the Scotch in their 
race has found a happy illustration in the story of the old Scotchman, 
who, having claimed most of England’s great men as Scotch at least by 
origin and descent, had at last reluctantly to admit that Shakspeare 
owed nothing to this cause, for, as far as was known, none of his 
“forebears” came from North of the Tweed, but he added, “‘ Nae doot 
his great abeelity warranted the assumption.” 

It is said of us, that no public meeting can be held in Scotland with- 
out allusion being made to Burns and to Scott, and this assertion is 
made as a sign of our poverty rather than our wealth. But the 
countrymen of Sir Walter Scott can afford to accept this sort of 
sympathy, rich in the knowledge that though his gifts are the heritage 
of the whole civilized world, they by right of birth have a peculiar 
personal possession in his genius, into which a stranger may not enter. 

And now it would seem that this feeling of nationality, this perfervidum 
ingenium of the race, is to find expression in a sister art, and in the music 
of Mr. Hamish MacCunn Scotchmen will recognize something of the 
feeling, the romance, the chivalrous devotion to country and kinsmen 
which have been among the best traditions and instincts of their race : 


“From the dim shrieking*in=the misty island, 

Mountains divide us and a world of seas; 
But still the heart is true, the heart is Highland, 

And we in dreams behold the Hebridees.” 


This feeling cannot be analysed. Scott and Burns have expressed it 
in romance and song, and again and again in the recurring melodies 
and motifs of Mr. MacCunn’s music.we are conscious of the same feeling, 
deep and inalienable, asserting itself in broad simple accents above the 
intricacies of modern orchestration, claiming to be heard in the varied 
dramatic tones of pieces as different as ‘The dowie dens of Yarrow,’ 
‘Bonny Kilmany,’ and ‘ TheiCameronian’s Dream.’ It was this last 
piece, written especially for an}Edinburgh audience, that called forth 
such enthusiastic applause from Mr. MacCunn’s countrymen at his 
recent appearance among us. This is not the place to criticise the work 
in detail. It is stamped with the spirit of originality and inspiration 
that characterize this composer’s other works, and is sure to be heard 
before long by other audiences than that for which it was written. 


At the centenary of the|Edinburgh University in 1884, among the 
distinguished guests from many lands, no one received so warm an 
ovation from the students as the late Mr. Browning. He himself was 
quite touched by their enthusiasm, and by the personal character of the 
feeling that made itself felt in their ever-renewed bursts of applause 
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each time he appeared among them. His characteristic kindliness and 
geniality to every one was conspicuous here as everywhere. One evening 
at a large reception the many guests who filed past him were all in turn 
introduced to him, and shook hands with him, in order that at some 
future day they might reply in the affirmative, if asked, 





“And did you once see Browning plain? 
And did he stop and speak to you?” 


The string of aspirants to this honour seemed endless; and at last 
some one standing near said to him: “ Mr. Browning, would not you 
rather be a dead dog than a living lion ?”—“ Oh,” he replied, “ it is 
delightful to meet with so much kindness.” 


The movement among English University men which resulted in the 
Toynbee Hall settlement has borne fruits in Edinburgh, and we have 
now two University Halls, and a third is about to be started. The 
oldest of these, in Ponton Street, was commenced about five years ago 
in one of the poorest, least attractive parts of the town, a district 
where sordidness and squalor replace the grand and gloomy pictu - 
esqueness and pathetic beauty of the genuine “old town.” ‘The in- 
habitants of this miserable district can testify to the admirable work 
done by the inmates of the settlement. The students live in the upper 
part of the building. The lower rooms are a dispensary and patients’ 
waiting-room ; the large upstairs hall serves many purposes, and its week’s 
history would be interesting and varied. It is by turns a girls’ club, a 
boys’ gymnasium, a Sunday school, a class-room for copper-beating and 
wood-carving, and a reception room, where once a month rich and poor 
meet and mingle on terms of friendship and mutual interest. 


The new University Hall is situated in one of the most picturesque 
parts of Edinburgh, on that borderland between the old and new town 
which looks across the valley and Princes Street to the gleaming Firth 
of Forth, and is overshadowed by those eight- and ten-storied houses, at 
whose aspect crowning the mound the tourist gazes and wonders, as tier 
upon tier of light illuminates the long narrow windows at nightfall. 
Surely in no other town but Niiremberg does story succeed story, is 
Pelion piled upon Ossa, with such picturesque persistence, regardless of 
the limbs and hearts of the inhabitants, who have to mount the long 
winding stairs. From its situation between what has been called the 
“ East-windy, west-endy” new town and the old town, the inmates of 
this settlement are in a position to establish a link between those large 
masses, with whom the question is how to live at ‘all, and that small 
minority to whom the chief object is how most pleasantly and easily to 
get through life. 
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NOTES FROM Paris, 


The Boulangist fermentation seems to be reviving; but with little 
more result than that of occasioning some trouble to the police, and a 
considerable amount of noise in the “ Corps Législatif.” No one seems 
to think that the “brav’ Général” has any chance of regaining his 
former position ; he had his opportunity, and he did not take advantage 
of the “happy moment,” when he might have been pushed forward, 
though chiefly by the populace, for in the higher ranks of the army he 
is not esteemed. A distinguished General expressed to us what he 
declared to be the feeling of his comrades, with few exceptions. “The 
fellow has no real military talent, no value as a superior officer. He is 
and always was a humbug (um farceur), who understood how to make 
a fuss and theatrical pose; no more. Why, he could not get a scratch 
without giving out that he was dangerously wounded, and walking about 
for a year afterwards with his coat cut open and fastened by ribbons, to 
make himself interesting, without any other earthly reason for playing 
the invalid !” 

His rapid advancement is attributed to mere “luck” in having all 
his seniors killed during the war; so that the way was made clear for 
him, without any particular merit of his own. 

But should war break out again, and there is a general uneasy fear 
as to such a probability, General Boulanger will certainly have an 
opportunity of regaining all that he has lost; for the lower classes 
have not lost their belief that he is to be ultimately the saviour of 
France. 


There is a stirring song heard in the Cafés-chantants which electrifies 
the patriotic fibre in the souls of those hot-headed listeners who, like 
their fathers, would soon raise the cry: “ A Berlin !” 


“ Sentinelle, en capote grise, 
Vers lEst, que vois-tu?” 


And Sarah Bernhardt, too, cries ; “ Dieu le veut!” in the midst of 
thundering applause ! 

The general verdict, even of foreign visitors, is that her “ Joan of 
Arc” is a wonderful impersonation ; that the actress looks like a girl 
of eighteen ; that nothing more beautiful could be put upon the stage 
than the resurrection of the inspired heroine and her sad history. 


But all this excitement is at the present time decidedly unwhole- 
some. 


The French adaptation of the “‘ Merchant of Venice” (“Shylock ”) 
is creating a sensation of another kind. Great curiosity, great admira- 
tion of the marvellous scenery and costumes, for which no expense has 
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been spared, a conscientious desire to be up to enjoying Shakspeare, 
and a half-humiliated admission of being disappointed,—‘‘ Que c’est 
long!” 

The comic scenes fall flat; Portia and her caskets are utterly weari- 
some, and the lady is unsympathetic and fantastical ; as for the scene 
of Portia’s pleading, it is “ enfantin,” and all the long speeches (“ toutes 
ces longues tirades”) are unendurable. The character of the Jew is 
considered the most remarkable delineation, and the flight of Jessica 
the most amusing episode, of a dull play. At present there is a 
strong anti-Semitic feeling in France; so that the discomfiture of 
Shylock is received with satisfaction. 


The question of the secularized hospitals is raising much discussion 
and many protestations. The government of the city of Paris is 
practically in the hands of the Municipal Council, principally composed 
of ex-Communists ; consequently professed free-thinkers, when not 
declared atheists, and bitter enemies of everything appertaining to 
religion. Notwithstanding the energetic protestations of the physicians 
and surgeons, many of them by no means imbued with so-called “clerical ” 
opinions, the Sisters of Charity have been turned out of the Paris 
hospitals ; in spite of the earnest petitions of the patients, and their 
eloquent grief on parting with their kind nurses, Even in cases of 
private foundations, like the Hépital Cochin, where the condition of 
the bequest was that the management should be in the hands of the 
Sisters, the Municipal Council, in defiance of all right and justice, 
decided that they were to be removed; without any complaint or 
pretext, save that they had “clerical” views. ‘The result is what might 
have been expected, with half-trained nurses and the immorality of the 
Parisian lower classes. Dr. Després (though himself a free-thinker) 
has addressed an eloquent though, we fear, a useless appeal, protesting 
against the mismanagement of the secular nurses, their ignorance, 
rapacity, and carelessness. We have taken down the testimony of a 
young servant girl, respectable but by no means particularly religious, 
who fully confirms the statements of Dr. Després. She was taken to 
the Hopital , in consequence of a severe accident, and was 
admitted on a certificate of urgency. The hour of the medical visit 
having passed, she was put to bed, and left without any further notice 
being taken, or anything being given to her, even so much as a drop of 
water, till the next morning, when the visiting physician came round. 
His prescriptions were followed, so far as medicines were concerned, 
but there was no care and no attention. “I was better off than the 
others, for I had a little money, and could give the nurses /a pidce,” * 
said our informant, for nothing could be obtained without this; but 
the nurses, all young women, coquettishly dressed, were too much 
engaged in flirting with the students, with many laughs and jokes, to 

* A fee. 
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attend to the wants of the patients. Nothing was volunteered, and 
every assistance asked for had to be followed up by a gratuity. The 
linen, so well cared for by the Sisters, was crumpled and torn, with 
buttons and strings deficient. In the dead of the night the nurses 
would creep round the beds, and examine the articles laid on the tables 
by the patients; if anything suited their fancy, it would disappear 
in many cases and of course was never heard of again. Wine was 
ordered for our informant ; it was given for a couple of days, and then 
suddenly was seen no more : on being asked for, the careless reply was, 
that the doctor did not consider its continuance necessary, leaving room 
for strong suspicion that the wine went elsewhere. In the case of 
paupers, unable to fee the attendants, they were left to die like dogs, 
“comme des chiens.” Our informant told us that a wretched woman 
died next to her, uncared for, unattended, without even the water that 
she begged for piteously in her last agonies being given to her. The 
girl from whom we obtained these harrowing particulars told us that 
she could not endure the sight of such misery, and although forbidden 
to move, she rose to assist the poor dying creature. On being noticed, 
she was scolded and put back to bed; but no one took her place by 
the poor woman’s side, and no one proffered the water for which she 
begged so earnestly. 

The account given by Dr. Després of what he had himself observed, 
would seem to vindicate our informant from any suspicion of exaggeration. 
And yet such horrors are tolerated because the Municipal Council of 
Paris will have no “clerical” influence by the side of dying paupers ! 





The recently published reports of the Pasteur Institute would seem 
to show very encouraging results. 

During the last five months 850 cases have been treated without a 
single death from hydrophobia. Such success is beyond even the most 
sanguine expectations, and is explained by the fact that patients, having 
now more confidence in the treatment, come immediately, whereas 
previously there was often very injurious delay. Then, of course, ex- 
perience has taught useful lessons; the quantity of liquid injected is 
now increased, and in very dangerous cases, such as bites on the head 
or face, the injections of the strongest kind, which were at first only 
tried once, are now repeated for two consecutive days. 





Correspondence. 


The name and address of Correspondents must always be sent (not 
necessarily for publication), and the Editor cannot undertake to com- 
municate with the writers or return their letters ‘under any circumstances. 


AN EXPLANATION. 


To THE Epiror or ‘ Murray’s MaGaAzine.’ 

SIR, 

The paper in your January issue, entitled “ Madame Schumann 
and Natalie Janotha,” relates several incidents and stories connected 
with Madame Goldschmidt—my late wife—which, owing to their 
inaccuracy, call for rectification from me, reluctant though I must be 
to appear unmindful of what probably was intended as a tribute to 
Madame Goldschmidt’s memory. 

In my rectifications, I shall follow the article only where it refers 
to Madame Goldschmidt ; and in one instance also, where the memory 
of Robert Schumann is involved. Unquestionably Mdlle. Lind was a 
great friend of Madame Schumann, and a devoted admirer, to the end, 
of the genius of the illustrious couple. The incident related at the 
bottom of page 64, and at the beginning of 65, can refer only to the 
Concerts at Hamburg and Altona, in the month of March 1850. 

The Schumanns had come to Hamburg to let the musical public 
hear, at a Philharmonic Concert, his newly-written pianoforte Concerto— 
alas! his only one—and he himself conducted its performance. They 
subsequently gave one or two concerts of their own, which were 
brilliantly attended, and also spent a social evening with some of the 
principal musical artists of the town, whom they in return invited to 
spend another evening at their hotel. 

Then came Mdlle. Lind from Berlin, and, as she said, purposely to 
sing at their concert ; and so two more were arranged, one at Hamburg 
and the other at Altona. 

I speak from clear personal recollection, for, residing at that time at 
Hamburg, I was present on all these occasions ; indeed, I had the honour 
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of playing Schumann’s variations for two pianos at one of these concerts 
with Madame Schumann. And I can therefore bear absolute testimony 
to Robert Schumann’s clearness of mind and purpose, and his cheerful- 
ness at the time. 

How then could his mind have been overclouded, as conveyed by 
the passage on page 65 (second line), “‘ though indifferent to everything 
else” (than music) ? 

Since the sentence reads as if Madame Goldschmidt had been the 
source of this statement, I wish to quote from a diary now before 
me, dated March 23, 1850:—“ She (Mdlle. Lind) said to Madame 
Schumann, ‘ Welch ein Geist ist das, Thr Mann, wie hoch verehre ich thn ; 
und wie freute sie sich immer’—goes on the entry—‘ wenn sie sah sie hatte 
seine Lieder 2u Schumann's Befriedigung gesungen.’” 

(2.) The story of the dinner-party on pages 70 and 71 is correct in 
substance, though I am sure the reflection thrown on German musicians, 
as put into my wife’s mouth, was never uttered by her. This was not 
the first meeting with Mdlle. Janotha, she having brought a letter of 
introduction from a connection in Berlin. She and her mother after- 
wards repeatedly stayed with us. Yet notwithstanding this, the account 
she gives of Madame Goldschmidt’s parents and of her early life (on 
page 71) is altogether imaginary. 

(3-) The Grisi incident (page 72), if it occurred at all, could not have 
taken place at Windsor, but must have happened at Buckingham Palace 
at a State Concert. 

It must be remembered that Madame Grisi, together with Signor 
Costa and others, had recently seceded from Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
which was then held up for a while by Mdlle. Lind’s efforts, loyally 
supported by Signor Lablache, the only one of the “vieille garde” 
adhering to Mr. Lumley. Madame Grisi thus bore no good-will to her 
younger rival. 

So far from it being a fact that my wife subsequently “ avoided 
appearing with other artists,” as stated on page 72,1 would mention 
the following, among others, as having supported her in Concert tours 
and Oratorios in this‘ country, viz., Mesdames Patey, Lemmens- 
Sherington, Williams, and Sainton Dolby; Messrs. Sims Reeves, Weiss, 
Staudigl, Belletti, Swift, Lockey, Santley, and Fred. Lablache ; and of 
instrumentalists, Dr. Joachim, M. Sainton, Herr Emst, Sig. Piatti and 
Thalberg ; and last, not least, Mdlle. Titjens, for whose great gifts and 
earnestness as an artist she always expressed great admiration. Indeed, 
both at the Jubilee Concert of the Philharmonic Society in 1862, and 
subsequently at the Festival of the Three Choirs in 1867, Madame 
Goldschmidt and Mdlle. Titjens shared by mutual agreement the work 
allotted to the first soprano. : 

(4.) The flower incident related on page 72 must refer to an occurrence 
at the Diisseldorf Musical Festival in 1855, when certainly Madame 
Goldschmidt was rather upset by the flower rain, showered suddenly 
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upon her and her alone, from a great height through the roof. To my 
knowledge she never took part in a Beethoven Concert at Hanover. 

In conclusion I feel I ought to notice also the account of the concert 
referred to in the concluding paragraph of page 74. I remember it 
well, for I had a good deal to do with its arrangement (together, I think, 
with Mr. Arthur Chappell). 

The programme now lies before me, and among the artists assisting 
were Madame Lemmens and Herr Henschel. That concert took place 
on June 28th, 1878, at the house of Mr. Arthur Balfour in Carlton 
Gardens, and under the patronage of H.R.H. The Princess Christian, 
who honoured it with her presence, and so far from Madame Goldschmidt’s 
assistance being a surprise, it was a well-understood condition of the 
enterprise. She sang the famous air with violin obbligato (Signor 
Guerini) from Mozart’s early Opera “Il re Pastore.” 

Requesting the favour of your inserting this letter in your next issue, 
I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
February, 1890. Otto GOLDSCHMIDT. 





Our Library List. 


PROBLEMS OF GREATER BRITAIN, by Str Cartes DILKE 
(2 vols. 36s. Macmillan), is a full and learned discussion of the 
Colonial question by as competent an authority as any one man can be in 
so vast and varieda subject. SirCharles had apparently at first intended 
to issue merely a revised edition of his famous book ‘ Greater Britain,’ but 
the material grew under his hand, the lapse of time modified both the 
conditions of the questions studied and his own views concerning them, 
so that the present is entirely a new work. The author has, it must be 
confessed, the defects of his merits. He does not, like Mr. Froude, 
invest his subject with a halo of romance and make problems of 
statesmanship as entertaining as a novel; but few readers who are 
really desirous of studying the real facts of the case, and are anxious to 
attain trustworthy information and the benefit of a well-balanced judg- 
ment, will be disposed to find fault with the arrangement and 
exposition here provided. Literary graces, which are delightful in an 
essay intended to amuse for the moment, are a hindrance rather than a 
help in a work of reference. Sir Charles first takes in order the self- 
governing Colonies, then proceeds to India and the Crown Colonies, 
and devotes the concluding portion of his book to general reflections 
and conclusions. The work is one which no political student can afford 
to neglect, and will probably long remain the standard one on questions 
whose importance can hardly be over-rated. 


LEAVES OF A LIFE, by Montacue Wittiams, Q.C. (2 vols. 
Macmillan), is a bright gathering of reminiscences of an exceptionally 
busy and interesting career. Mr. Williams has been professionally 
connected with most of the great criminal trials of the last twenty-five 
years, and has, as he says, probably defended more prisoners than any 
man living. In the present volumes he has jotted down his recollections 
of such cases as he thinks will prove most entertaining to the general 
public, and has interspersed them with a profusion of admirably told 
anecdotes, legal and social. Before adopting the profession in which 
he was to achieve such signal success, he had, after leaving Eton, passed 
a short time in the army, and figured both as an actor and dramatic 
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author: by the time he was eight-and-twenty, however, he had donned 
wig and gown, and Fortune did not keep him long in waiting for her 
favours. His first important case was the defence of an atrocious 
poisoner ; and the last, before an affection of the throat caused him to 
seek comparative retirement, was the Brighton bigamy case, which 
excited much interest a few years ago. Some of the best intervening 
chapters are concerned with the Clerkenwell explosion, Madame 
Rachel, the Austrian murderer De Tourville, the De Goncourt turf 
frauds, the Penge mystery, and the assassination on the Brighton 
Railway by Lefroy. ‘These and similar themes are treated with a light 
hand and inexhaustible cheerfulness. 


THE EVE OF AN EMPIRE’S FALL, by Mapame CarReEtTTE 
(1 vol. 6s. Dean and Son), is a sequel to the author’s former volume, 
‘My Mistress, the Empress Eugénie,’ which has now reached a third 
edition. ‘The reader must not expect any profound historic insight or 
power to divine and analyse character, but from her position as reader 
and favoured attendant on the Empress, Madame Carette is able to 
give many interesting personal touches concerning the celebrities she 
came in contact with, and her own loyalty and affection lend a touching 
charm to her narrative. She is anxious to prove that her Royal mistress 
was not so largely responsible for the disastrous war as is generally 
supposed ; and she makes out a ‘good case for Emile Ollivier in the 
matter of the celebrated phrase about “a light heart.” The chief 
objects of her aversion are of course the Republicans, and she seems 
to entertain a special dislike for General Trochu, whom she characterizes 
as a mere braggart. Her pages, however, cannot in any way be taken 
as a serious contribution to history. She is doubtless sincere, as far as 
her faculties go ; but great national crises cannot be gauged by amiable 
ladies, however favourably placed. The book should prove acceptable 
to those who want to read something more “ improving” than a novel, 
and yet are averse to exerting their intellects. The translation, describes 
as “authorized,” appears to be fairly good. 


THE BARBARY CORSAIRS, by Srantey Lane POoo.e (1 vol. 
5s. Fisher Unwin). Readers of the novels of the seventeenth ‘and 
eighteenth centuries must often have wished to learn more about the 
“ pirates” and “ corsairs,” which frequently figure in their pages, and 
subject heroes and heroines to grievous trials. Such enquirers can now 
gratify their curiosity, for Mr. Lane Poole, with the skill of a practised 
literary draftsman, has collected into one volume a mass of information 
concerning these scourges of the Mediterranean, from the time of their 
organization under the brothers Barbarossa to their final extirpation by 
the French conquest of Algiers. One of the chief causes for their 
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existence and their fierce hatred of Christians was the expulsion of 
the Moors from Spain by Ferdinand. The earlier period of their 
struggle with European civilization, when they were more warriors and 
less thieves than they afterwards became, is naturally the most interesting, 
and to it Mr. Lane Poole has devoted the greater portion of his book ; 
his style is animated and clear, and he shows considerable enthusiasm 
for his subject. The account of the warfare between Kheyr-ed-din 
Barbarossa and the great Genoese Admiral Andrea Doria is especially 
vivid. ‘The value of the book, as of others in the same series, is much 
enhanced by the excellent illustrations. 


JAMES VRAILLE, by Jerrery C. Jerrery (2 vols. 4//en), is the 
story told with much feeling and some power of a blighted life. The 
hero, a soldier with an enthusiasm for his profession but an unfortunate 
manner, is in the opening chapters tried by court-martial on a charge of 
drunkenness ; though he is honourably acquitted, the episode raises a 
certain prejudice against him among his comrades, and he shortly 
afterwards wrecks his happiness by marrying an utterly frivolous wife, 
who deserts him at the close of the first volume. Meanwhile he has 
been engaged in active service on the Indian frontier, and succeeds 
both in detecting a fraudulent commissariat clerk and saving for a time 
the life of his Colonel, though he fails through various causes in gaining 
any public recognition of his merits. In the second volume we find 
him settled with his little boy in a remote English garrison town, exposed, 
surely no intolerable ordeal, to the petty gossip of the place. Finally 
his child dies, and so rather mysteriously does he. Far the best 
chapters of the book are those which deal with Indian life. The 
conversations of the hero and his friends are more copious than 
entertaining. Moreover, are not unappreciated husbands becoming 
rather a drug in the fiction market? No doubt the sufferings endured 
in real life by these gentlemen are acute enough, but their detailed 
enumeration in books is apt to pall on the most tender-hearted. The 
Semme incomprise was better, after all. 


THE BONDMAN, by Hatt Carne (3 vols. Heinemann), is a novel 
which can perhaps best be described by the epithet “ tremendous,” 
Convulsions of nature, mighty passions, deadly hate and deathless love, 
fiends in human shape and angels in the likeness of men, seethe and 
struggle before the awestruck reader in situations elaborately arranged 
for dramatic effect. In a brief prologue the author, so to speak, turns 
down the lights and strikes up a strain of slow, solemn music. The 
scene of the story is laid partly in Iceland and partly in the Isle of Man ; 
the time is, roughly speaking, a century ago; and the motive is the 
quenching of an inherited feud in brotherly love and self-sacrifice. Mr. 
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Hall Caine seems to have taken the romances of Victor Hugo as his 
model, and on those lines has achieved a considerable success. His 
descriptions, especially of the Icelandic sulphur mines, are extremely 
vivid; and the skill shown in devising harrowing complications, though 
rather too much in evidence, is not a little remarkable. The interest 
of the story never flags for a moment, and the third volume is decidedly 
the best. For our part we are more thrilled by the simple joys and 
sorrows of simple people, simply told, than by the marvellous adventures 
and Titanic passions of demigods and demons—but tastes differ. If, 
like the “ Deemster,” the book is dramatised, it will afford Mr. Wilson 
Barrett a splendid opportunity for the display of his powers, 





